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BY WILLIAM DEAN ta 


NOVELS. 
ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. By W. D. Howxtis. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
It is an absorbing and artistic placing of the social question. . 
A great and powerful book.—Boston Transcript. 








APRIL HOPES. A Novel. By W. D. Howstis. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 
Mr. Shthaimanee covets a cases tentiildeg tuk: He reporis 
perfectly and with isite humor the manifold emolions of the - 
modern maiden and her lover.—Philadelphia Press, 


FARCES. 

THE MOUSE-TRAP AND OTHER FARCES. By W. D. How- 
KLis. iustrated by C. S. Remnart and Harper Pennineton. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Very delightful reading they are—so exquisite and deliciously 
funny as to be quite unigue.—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


ITALIAN POETS. 
MODERN ITALIAN POETS. ESSAYS AND VERSIONS. By 
W. D. Howetts. With Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Mr. Howells has in this work enriched literature by a great deal 
of delicate, discriminating, candid, and sympathetic eriticiam.—N. Y. 
ribune. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent Har- 
pee & Broriurns, postage lage prepaid, to any part of the United States or Can- 
ada, on receipt of the price. Hanrgn’s Cata.ocusr sent on receipt of Ten 
Cents in stamps. 
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HOME RULE IN THE INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


THE suggestion of Mr. James G. Wriaut, of Chica- 
gé, as Indian Agent at Rosebud Agency, in Dako- 
ta, has been opposed upon the ground that all ap- 
pointments to office within the Territories as well as 
States should be made only from residents. This 
doctrine of ‘‘ home rule” has been carried so far that 
Senator MITCHELL, of Oregon, and the member of 
Congress from that State, protested against the ap- 
pointment of a gentleman and his wife, both especial- 
ly fitted for the place, to the Yakima School. But 
the protest was in defence of their own usurpation of 
executive authority quite as much as of ‘‘ home rule,” 
for the Senator and Representative further stated not 
only that they had selected proper persons to fill the 
offices in their State, but that the persons had been in- 
formed of their selection. Upon the receipt of this 
letter the Secretary of the Interior revoked the ap- 
pointments already made. This is a specimen of 
Congressional interference and of executive deference 
under the spoils system which illustrates its complete 
subversion of the Constitution. Mr. WHITRIDGE’s 
admirable article in the Political Science Quarterly 
for June describes the advance of this usurpation. 
Its conditions, however, are humiliating. There is 
no more mortifying spectacle than that of Senators, 
often honored and distinguished men, hanging about 
Washington and the White House as peddlers of 
petty place, taking part in the wretched squabbles of 
political traders whom they despise. 
The rule that appointments to office within the Ter- 


ritories should be made from residents only is based. 


upon the view that the interests of a community are 
safer in thé hands of one of its own citizens than in 
those of a‘stranger. This may bea good general rule 
for such appointments, but obviously it does not ap- 
ply to Indian appointments, because the Indian res- 
ervation is practically outside of the Territory in 
which it is situated. The Indians are not in the least, 
in the sense of this home rule doctrine, citizens of the 
community in which they live. On the contrary, 
the voting and controlling citizens are often very hos- 
tile to them, and desirous only of being-rid of them, 
and the selection of one of those citizens as the Ind- 
ian Agent would often result in placing the Indians 
in the power of one who had no sympathy with them 
whatever, but shared the hostile feeling of the com- 
munity. We do not mean that there may not be ex- 
cellent and suitable agents to be found in the neigh- 
borbood of a reservation. But to those who are fa- 
miliar with the situation it.is plain that a general 
rule compelling such a choice, and excluding those 
who are known by experience to be peculiarly fitted 
for the duties of an Indian Agency, would be a fatal 
policy for the Indian administration. 

Mr. WRIGHT'S appointment has been warmly urged 
by so intelligent and devoted and disinterested a 
friend of the Indian as Bishop Harg, of Dakota. 
His high character, ability, long experience, and 
suecess in dealing with these Indians make it man- 
ifestly for their interests that he should -be ap- 
pointed to the Rosebud Agency. If the citizens of 
Dakota are really,opposed to his appointment, it can- 
not be in the interests of the Indians, for no intelli- 
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nt Dakotan would question the peculiar qualific 

onsof Mr. Wricat for the agency, and unless sor 

personal objection should be substantiated, t 
to make the appointment would be a mis! 
Indian service. We do not understant 


tary of the Interior or the Indian Commiddanes | is op- 


posed to the appointment. The only difficulty, we 


. believe, lies in the home rule doctrine. That this 
’ should not apply, however, to the Indian service will 
certainly be evident to the Executive upon reflection. - 


The most competent counsellors among those who 
are truly interested in the Indians are most strongly 
opposed to the rigid application of this home rule 
doctrine in the appointment of agents. 





THE SITUATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SoME time ago some of the Republican leaders in 
Massachusetts sent Mr. L. Epwin DupLEy to South 
Carolina to inquire into the character and prospects 
of what is called an independent Republican move- 
ment in that State. Mr. DupLEY has now returned, 
and reports that for thirteen years the Republican 
party has had no standing in the State, and although 
the Republican Committee claims a Republican ma- 
jority of 40,000, the party has placed no State or 
county ticket in nomination since 1876, and there is 
not a single State, county, or town officer who holds 
by Republican election. There are very few white 
men in the State identified with the party, and their 
bond is apparently national office- holding. There 
is a very complete party organization on paper; a 
State Central Committee and a committee in each 
county. But these committees are all self-perpetu- 
ating, the-voters having practically no voice in their 
selection. There is no party newspaper of any im- 
portance, and none of the leaders, white or black, 
has any suggestion to make toward a change by 
which white men might be brought into the organi- 
zation, or the free casting and honest counting of 
the colored vote be secured. Mr. DUDLEY says that 
among small white farmers, manufacturers, and ar- 
tisans in the State there are great disgust with Dem- 
ocratic ascendency, a decided inclination toward pro- 
tection, and a decided indisposition to join the pre- 
sent Republican organization, because of its bad ree- 
ord, dislike of its leaders, and disbelief in its ability 
to command sufficient respect and confidence to in- 
sure its success. 

In this situation, he adds, there is a great desire 
for a new party organization, to be led by native citi- 
zehs of high character and standing, and he says that 
there are thousands of white citizens ready to unite 
with such an organization if it can be recognized 
as the Republican party. Mr. DUDLEY says that 
there is an independent organization which began in 
1878, which in 1884 put a BLAINE and Logan ticket 
in the field, and at a fair and honest election would 
return four or five Representatives to Congress. Itis 
not a ‘‘white man’s” organization, but a party of 
good and honest government. How this movement 
is to absorb the Republican : ion and vote, 


however, is not stated. Mr. DUDLEY. says that there. 


is such disgust among a multitude of white voters 
with the present Democratic régime that he believes 
the independent party can command their votes. But 
why hereafter, if not heretofore, he does not point 
out. He says, however, that the colored voters will 
join when they see that the independent organization 
is in harmony with the vational Republican party 
and administration, ‘and fully: by them.” 

He repeats his conviction that the administration 


must ‘recognize favorably the independent ae.) e 


This means that the national must be 
en to it. But how this will effect now what it 
not formerly effected Mr. DUDLEY does not state, nor 
is it easy to see. 

The situation in South Carolina is as simple as it 
is perplexing to every conservative and patriotic ob- 
server. There is a conviction among the great mass 
of Southern white voters that the immediate and fa- 
tal peril of the community lies in negro dominance, 
and that such dominance is to be averted at any 


cost. A party, therefore, which, under any name or — 


plea, unites the negro vote, they feel to be a party 
which the whites must unitedly oppose. This is not 
a situation which will be improved by the distribu- 
tion of national patronage to a new organization. 
On the contrary, it will only strengthen the resist- 
ance. The situation is altogether beyond the _reach 
of such simple devices. Mr, DuDLEY, however, can- 
not overstate its importance, and if he cannot sug- 
gest a practicable remedy, neither has anybody else 
yet suggested it. The proposed scheme of national 
supervision of Congressional elections would not 
reach or remedy the difficulty. The suppression of 


the colored vote would not be in the least affected by _ 


national supervision of elections, because stich super- 
vision could not affect the real causes of the suppres- 
sion. It is an evil which legislation can but remote- 


ly touch. It is to be remedied by moral influences | 


affecting local public opinion,. Politically it can be 
treated only by the determination, which will un- 
doubtedly influence-many voters in other States, not 
to support for any purpose a party which in their 
‘judgment owes its success, not to the conviction of 
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suffer just in the degree of the convietion that it 


elects Southern electors or members of Congress dis- 





PROPOSED RUIN OF THE CITY HALL PARK. 

WE have already spoken of the serious blow that 
is contemplated to the interests of the city of New 
York in the proposed destruction of the City Hall ° 
Park. The building which is to be erected in the 
northeast part of the Park will extend from Cham- 
bers Street to the space or *‘plaza” in front of the 
City Hall, a distance of 459 feet.- It will cover an 
area of one and a quarter acres, and the main build- 
ing will be six stories high. The Post-office build- 
ing took one-tenth of the Park, and ruined its whole 
effect from the south. The New Court-house destroy- 
ed the north part of the Park, and the proposed build- 
ing sweeps away the eastern or Centre Street side. 
It is a blow to the public ground which, 
with the Battery, is the oldest and most historical 
in the city, and destroys one of the most interesting 
and familiar spots in New York. More room for 
public offices is undoubtedly required. But no good 
reason has been given for securing it at such a cost 
of many kinds as that involved in the present design. 
The Tribune justly suggests that Srewart’s build- 
ing, at the corner of Chambers Street, and several 
other adequate and fitting sites, could be undoubted- 
ly procured for a smaller sum than would be expend- 
ed upon the new structure. 

The responsibility for a plan so injurious to the 
beauty and health and historic association of the 
very business centre of the city rests largely with 
the Mayor. Certainly, if the Mayor had opposed it, 
the operation of the act authorizing the erection of 
the building would have been postponed for a year. 
The act was passed by the Republican Legislature, 
and even intelligent members fronw the city voted 
for it. But when the facts were made known more 
fully, and it appeared that votes had been secured 
by misrepresentation, a strong effort was made at 
the last moment, by members who: had supported 
the bill, to procure a postponement of its operation. 
But a strenuous partisan allegation that the Mayor 
warmly favored the byilding rallied his party friends 
to oppose postponement. The unanimous 
consent to allow the third reading of the relief amend- 
ment could not be obtained, and the effort failed. But 
it is useless, under the circumstances, to view it as a 
partisan measure. It is a great public injury which 
is contemplated, an injury to the traditions and asso- 
ciations and convenience of the city, which should 
enlist the vigorous opposition of all good citizens. 
Cate tte 





There is always  hopelessne 
mischievous mnie 
tion. The organi 


and money than. good citizens are often willing to 
give. ‘But the danger here is so obvious and imme- 
diate that if there be public spirit enough in New 
York to attempt to baffle a scheme which, without 
reason or excuse, threatens a serious blow to the com- 
mon interest, it will make itself heard and felt with- 
out delay. The situation. is one which again empha- 





sizes the folly of permitting the government of this 


city to be made a prize of partisan contention and in- 
trigue. - All good citizens should make but one party 
in fegulating municipal affairs. 





COMMENCEMENT. 


One of the pleasant signs of the times is the gen- 
eral attention of the press to the college Commence- 
ments. More than fifty yearsago Mr. EMERSON said, 
in his famous Phi Beta Kappa address at Cambridge 
—the most memorable of addresses at Harvard since 
Epwarp Everett's remarkable oration in 1824— 

“Thus far our holiday has been simply a friendly 
sign of the survival of the love of letters amongst a 

too busy to give to letters any more.” This is 

still, perhaps, the most that.can be said. But there 
is this difference between the time in which Emer- 
SON spoke and our own, that while the college is less 
Tniess devoted to literary studies, it has greatly 
enlarged its.resources, and its range and exactness of 
study, so that it is ng to Ezra CorNELL's 
noble desire in founding the university that bears his 
name—‘‘I would a found a an ee in which any 


wckeed the daeutition of the land grant that was 
finally given to the CoRNELL enterprise, Mr. CORNELL 
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JULY 6, 1889. 


sat listening intently, and one 
- quotation in one of the speec' 
don’t know what that me 
way, no boy in this State 
hereafter.” 


The college is steadily adj ' 
- tions of the time, not by renot 
uclighiols a6d: Wastare aban : 
panding them, but by mult. ; ing 
and by entering into more ir . 
world around it. The first i 


_ pushed ‘too far, might have 
has yielded to the convic ic 
to eat;” that knowledge of 
exquisite analysis of their OF 


service of the scholar to r 


is in ae at such times is 
because it is never an ex. 


trial prosperity the highest indiv 
true national glory. This is an 
the fact that the aims and spirit and 





THE GLORIOUS FOURTH, 


Ture has been a universal revival of patriotic memo- 


/ ries this year, and the return of Independence Day will pro- 
\ long the happy 


of the Series speek sake o> Mr. Cuaky 
Roch =o 
| School, in 


Republican THoMas pn ceosoy oe ccokauet Sr is 
dence” and the scribe of the Declaration, wore exceedingly 
human. 


This mast-be frankly conceded. But it does not follow 
that the Saaeat ae aay en wounte ont Bx ey Sone: sete 
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FAIR PLAY IN SPOILS. 


sae Ritoning svichat ts vinik bet of «toate 
scene, The “reportorial” 


artist is describing the retarn of 
} Collector of the Port and his private secretary to the 
to attend to the public business, a 

| which politics have no more proper concern 
ae) oS ponte 


ly after a fortnight? If it be official business, why does 
he postpone it for a fortnight, when it will be still more 
difficult to attend to it? If the Custom-house places are 
spoils, and district leaders and their lieutenants have a just 
_claim to dispose of them, the Collector’s attention to them 
"je just as much official business as bis attention to import- 
ers and merchants. If they are not spoils, the interference 
of these “leaders” and their lieutenants is as impertinent 


a8 would be their assumption to direct any other business 


in the Custom-house. 

If this be the legitimate and proper business of the Col- 
lector of the Port, there is a way in which he can greatly 
facilitate its despatch. Upon the spoils principle every 
one of the applicants who demands a place has precisely as 
good a right to it as every other. The Collector presuma- 
bly wili serve for four years, and every place under him 
may be considered to be of the same term. He has, then, 
only to divide forty-eight months by the number of appli- 
cants, and the result will be the equitable term for each. 
If there are forty-eight claimants demanding a messenger- 
ship, let him give each of them one month’s service and 


salary. If more applicants appear, divide the months and 
- reduce the term and salary accordingly. This is the only . 


fait way. One man who has done all he could for the suc- 
cess of the party has just as much mght to a messengership 
as any other man who has done no more, and in appointing 
one worker to a place for forty-eight months whose emola- 
ments for that term might be equitably divided among 
forty-eight workers, each getting his share, is manifest 
treachery to the sacred cause of spoils. 





A TIMELY AND SENSIBLE LETTER, 
Mr. COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT has written an admirable 


letter to the Milwaukee Sentinel, which disposes of a great - it 


deal of nonsense about civil service examinations, and es- 
pecially the alleged absurdity of the questions, which is one 
of the most venerable sneers. It began with the first ap- 
plication of the system under President Grant, when the 


statement that a candidate had been asked te name the 


chief lake ports in the United States was as & 
complete exposure of the folly of reform. This is a fair il- 
-- Justration of the force of the criticisms and of the opposition 
~ to the proposed overthrow of the spoils system, and it is 
because this is a good specimen of the quality of that op- 
position that the demand for reform has become so general. 
It must be remembered that the result of the examina- 
tion is not conclusive. It prevents personal favoritism, 
and it establishes a strong presumption of fitness. But the 
final appointment is made only after a probation, which is 


iP clad aah a political debt. 


5. To the Bilitor of the Sentinel: 





; irernen 


emo and does not lack in other masculine aceom- 
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al examination showing qualities which can- 
rated. But even without the 

ity of the fitness of a candidate who 
pte examination is infinitely greater 
to please a committee of politi- 
This is Mr. Rooseve.t’s 





























“ Murwavkns, June 21st. 


4 Mi posing: panel apt supposing that I never made the state- 
ment that I myself pass the civil service examinations. 
4 that I-did g0 is a falsehood, pure and simple, and a 
ood at that. I am glad to have a chance 
a8 possible that our examinations are al- 
he peas’ heya has aim to make them more 
who speak about their severity and 
nd ped: character either err from wen ig- 
sie | malicious imisstatewents.. We prepare or 
red thousands of questions ; is i, of course, inevitable 
weogal ly be one that it would be wiser to 
§ a whole they are perfectly fair tests, either 
| special fitness for his work or else of his gen- 
‘sense and intelligence. I challenge any one to produce 
es of papers (not an isolated question) of which these state- 
oo ane 
average age icants under our rules we find to be 
and hie ea 












sat the men 6btained under the new system, and 
vd of the departinent is himse!f an excellent public 
nd oe oye 8 good, pi wa olfice, his re- 


prod 
f course, has faults ; “ sha’ Chall try to rem- 
}; but.in any evert it is an immeasurable 
i spoils system, which was, and wherever 
is, a fruitful source of ail that is most corrupt 
} Tuxopore Roosevs.r.” 








: MRS. HAYES. 

Mas. Hayes will be always remembered as among the 
most charming and gracious mistresses of the White House. 
The charm | fone pawie geil by ber force of character, woman- 
the social courage, and her cheerful tact was of 

ighest vga iu her conspicnons position. There 
in the impression made by her which might 
bed described as especially American in the highest and best 
sense. It had nothing of the imitative or exotic air which 
‘often marks the dame, and which, like all imitation, 
is essentially weak and disappointing. She was a woman 
of strong and winning personality, of cultivated intelli- 
gence and shrewdness, who occupied a great place with 
entire te on of-its responsibilities, making a ‘host 
of sincere and Jeaving in the White House a traddi- 
tion of doniestic happiness which will be one of its best as- 
sociations. - 


PERSONAL, 


Tur wife of Senator Inaatts says he can not only pack a trunk 
as well as a woman can do it, but he can also be trusted to select 
buttons, match a ribbon, or even pick out a dress and have it made 
up, all of which is most commendable in a man who is also a good 





the Anraur and Creveranp adininistratione the room 

in ‘the White House where Garrietp spent long days of agony 

before he was carried to Elberon was kept closed and unoccupied. 

The demands of the present and enlarged Presidential household 
have, however, ¢ the apartment into use again 

— Vice-President Morton’s house at Washington, lately the home 

of Professor ALexanpxe GranamM Beit, has Seen thoroughly ren- 

ovated, enlarged, und beautified for its new occupants. It is 

the private residence in the city, and in its ‘size 

and arrangements is well fitted to aH the Vice-Presidential 


a brother of the late Henry 
Warp Bexcner, and the eldest of Dr. Lean Bexcnzr’s seven sons, 
all of whom became ministers, hag just died in 


at the age of 
pager 1 _ ine aa Se aticereiibe tags agin till Octo- 


ber, seek © it sold tia tapos te her health not.being as 
rapid atid radical as had béen * for. 

—G. B. Srupp, once a famous cricketer in England,.and now « 

missionary in China, has not lost his fondness for the game or his 
skill, but judiciously mixes religion and athletics in his efforts to 
convert the Celestials, 

—Princeton was not the only college to make President Har- 

nison an LL.D. this year, Miami University, his alma mater, having 

remembered him. 


also 

—Mr. Frepxaicx 8. Cuvec has to Vassar College his 
great gern cose * Know is Power,” a very fine engraving 
of w in, Hanpre’s. azan of July 14, 1888 The ori- 


on the frame of the painting was, ‘ Dedicated to 
Se Callege Girle of Amerien,” a 2 Selb sould have found ne more 


meted eoently to learn that the 
verses had been sold at 





nal hed p Of the a of 
Deeds, ete., as & career as any man in 
aaa ever since 1854. 
and one-roomed strecture on Oakland Avenue, 
not far from the Oakland pasts Base-ball Grounds, \s his court 
: here he has diapensed justice ever since 
ae in that part of the town. He 
Danie, Prussia, in October, 1801, and six years later 
father, a wealthy lumber. dealer, was driven from the town to 
Memel, another seaport, by Ni ’s army, then on the march 
When sixteen years old young Morten ran away to 
sea, and was disinherited by his father. He knocked about the 
navy for a‘while, and finally became 
From there he drifted to New York, and 
as a rigger organized in 1836 tlie first labor strike ever known in 
this country, two thousand "longshoremen participating. A boy- 
cott by the stevedores then drove him ic book peddling. He 
finally became the owner of a book-stand, and numbered Horace 
Guesiey among his patrons and friends. Then ise got into poli- 
Fonrieriam, lost his property, and at last found a 
haven i in Jersey City, 
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BROWN’S NEW PRESI- 
DENT. 


Tax Commencement season has 
brought a new President to Brown 
University, the corporation of that 
institution having chosen as the 
successor of President Robinson, 
Elisha Bonjamin Andrews. Old- 
er and more conservative men had 


was still in the prime of life, and 
who had made a mark as an ori- 

inal and independent educator. 

rofessor Andrews was the favor- 
ite candidate of the younger ele- 
mert in the alamni body. A tra- 
dition survives in the affairs of 
Brown making it necessary for the 
President to be a Baptist minister. 
Professor Andrews entered the 
ministry of that denomination 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and fora time he preached. One of 
the degrees he has received is that ~ 
of Doctor of Divinity, but he has 
taught a great des! more than he 
has 


thing that could be called bigotry. 
His sympathies are wide, his learn- 
ingis ample, and he has made an 
impression on the life of the com- 
munities in which he has made his 
home. 

Professor Andrews was gradua- 
ted from Brown University in 1870, 
and is still under forty-five years of 
age. He thought . himself old 
enough in the time of the war to 
take part in that memorable con- 
test, and thus is able to count 
among the incidents of his life.a 
share in the siege of: Petersburg. 
When he had completed his course 
at Brown he went to Newton The- 
ologicai Seminary, and was pre- 
pared for the ministry. He has 
also been connected with Denison 
University, and several years ago 
he was called to Brown as a pro- 
fessor, teking the chair of History 
and Political Economy. In: the 
chair he made a distinct mark at 
Brown, and the value of his work 
soon became known in other col- 
leges, and especially at ‘Cornell, 
where, about a year cgo, he was - 
offered the chair of Political Econ- 
omy and Finance. Leaving Brown, 
to the great regret of friends of 
the institution, he had just closed 
the first year of his work at. Cor- 
nell when invited to return to his 
alma mater as the chief of its fac- 


~ 
rofessor. Andrews, though a 
young man to be called to this office, is far from being exception- 


ally young among newly chosen college Presidents, When An- - 


drew D. White b the President of Cornell, more than twenty 
years ago, he was younger than Professor Andrews now is. The 
President of Harvard was chosen as a very young man, and the 
most celebrated President of Brown, Dr. Wayland, when called to 
the office was fourteen years younger than Professor Andrews. 





Within the past_year Professor Andrews published in the 
Journal of Economics a Trusts 

. Official Investigations,” 

His election is believed to promise 









































which was’ widely discussed aod Ubed. 


the post of per- 
,. manent Minister there, for which, 
-. Indeed, he. had been repeatedly 
ii ake wejeoton's “he Senate of the 
Ceara 
5 ir. Phe ‘quite 
completed his fiftieth year, havin 
been born inthe cr of Nex ¥ 
wanes of the pri se dom 
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Cromwell, and one of the 
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tors of the Samoan agreement will make his return to in 
his new office particularly easy and agreeable. . 





PROFESSOR E. B. ANDREWS, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
From 4 Puoroerara sy Horton Broruees, Paovipznoe. 
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HON. WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO GERMANY. 
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Cameron’s popularity, except on the question 
of free-trade, was so great. with both 

so many years after he had ceased to be an 
editor and to try to influence public affairs ? 
The secret is told in a short account of a drive 
which John W. Forney had with him in 1838: 

“It was very pleasant tu notice... . how at inter- 
vals he would stop the carriage, ‘hail the passer. 
by, ask about his health, joke him on politics, in- 

quire after his wife, sons, and daughters by name, 
and enter into a familiar speculation as to the 
coming crops.” Mr. Cameron being of a decid- 

edly sociable disposition and prepossessing in his 
manners, it was his habit to become acquainted 
with every member of the State Legislature, and 
to entertain and assist, regardless of party, all 
who felt disposed to give him an opportunity. 

Although by nature a man of positive opinions 
and quick temper, he was, like Seward, of too fine 
grain to ever show a particle of malice, even toward 
those who had wronged him. It is only rarely 
that such men do not receive a generous reward. 

In the Senate Cameron at once became the 
special guardian of Pennsvlvania’s interests in 
protection, regurdless of Democratic ideas else- 
where, During his many years there, petitions 
for higher or special protection were almost as 
sure to be championed by him as were those in 
regard to slavery to be introduced in the House 
by John Quiney Adams. During the period when 
he was Senator for the first time he was a stanch 
Democrat except in regard to this single ques- 
tion. At that time a Democratic protectionist 
was rather more of an anomaly than he is to-day. 
On one occasion, during the tariff debate of the 
summer of 1846, after Senator Cameron had pre- 
sented numerous petitions from several counties 
in Pennsylvania, whose welfare was said to be in 
danger, Sevier, of Arkansas, playfully complain. 
ed: “On the meeting of the Senate, every day, 
first we have prayers by the chaplain, then the 
reading of the journal, and next an hour and a 
half is constimed in the recital of a sort of fune- 
real dirge from the pensioners of Pennsylvania.” 
In 1860, on presenting a petition asking for an 
increase in the tariff, Senator Cameron remarked : 
“To Pennsylvania this is the great question. It 
is that in which all her interests, as her peopie 
believe, are centred. It is our ‘ nigger.’” 

On the question of slavery, Mr. Cameron stood 
with the Northern Democrats until the ideas of 
Douglas became prevalent among them ; then he 
broke loose, and ultimately joined his forces with 
those of the other discontented leaders who or- 
ganized the Republican party. From 1857, when 
Cameron was again chosen Senator, to the time 
of the meeting of the National Republican. Con- 
vention in 1860, his fame greatly increased. He 
received 504 votes for the Presidential nomina- 
tion, and would have been nominated for the 
v ive-Presidency but for a division in the Penn- 
syivania delegation. 

Finance being Pennsylvania's specialty, she 
very logically requested the portfolio of the Trea- 
sury for her leading politician. But Lincoln 
thought of the whole country, and could only 
give her the War Department. Mr. Cameron’s 
past had in no way given him special training 
for this department; nevertheless, when, after 
he had been in office’ but a few weeks, the gigan- 
tic machinery of war had to be created and set 
in- motion, he showed great energy and much 
skill. During the summer of 1861 he took a 
very conservative position toward the question of 
slavery: the war had no direct connection with 
slavety; it was for the Constitution, and slaves 
were to be treated like other property. However, 
a few weeks later, he was one of the first to ap- 
preciate the logic of events, and began to advo- 
,, cate the arming of slaves. Colonel Cochrane 
sounded the key-note, and Cameron 
plainly put to Congress the question: “ What 
shall: be done with them? Can we afford to 
send them forward to their masters, to be by them 
armed against us, or used in producing supplies 
to sustain the rebellion ?” 

Probably there never was an administration 
whose cabinet officers were so constantly plotted 
against as were those of Lincoln. From these 
attacks Secretary Cameron suffered most severe- 
ly. The great haste with which the commissa- 
riat had to be supplied led to a number of large 
contracts with speculators at a great disadvan- 
tage to the government. The enemies of the Sec- 


retary wrongly laid this at his door. . Those who . 


believed in fighting secession in gloves and with- 
out lead venomously assailed his war policy. Fi- 
nally, in January, 1862, owing to a combination of 
unfavorable circumstances rather than to any 
one reason, Simoa Cameron withdrew from the 
cabinet, and was at once appointed Minister at 
St. Petersburg. As the main object of his ac- 
cepting-the Russian mission was.to make the 
misfortune of his having to retire from the War 
Department less noticeable, he resigned before 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Cameron was elected to the Senate in 1866, 
and again in 1873, that being the fourth time. 
He was a power in the committee-reom, but was 
generally silent or very brief on the floor of the 
Senate. The great power which he wielded over 
State and national politics for several decades 
was supported by his exceptional favor among 
Pennsylvanians, and his quick perception of and 
ability to use the peculiarities of different men in 
high office. He was one of those: unusual poli- 
ticians who are habitually silent, but yet know 
just when speech js necessary. Among those 
who are less well informed such a man is gener- 
ally accounted a philosopher. 
him as a statesman of the highest order, and 
when Sumner was so brutally removed from the 
chairmanship of the Coramittee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Cameron was put in his place. 

After retiring from active political life, Mr. 
Cameron continued for many years to have much 
influence in Pennsylvania politics, and most of 
the followers of his younger years never ceased 
to have an ardent admiration for him. 


Grant regarded 
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A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES.” 


BY WILLIAM DEAN_HOWELLS. 





PART SECOND. 
XIV. 

Tux more March thought of the injustice of 
the New York (which had not, however, 
attacked the literary quality of the number) the 
more bitterly he resented it; and his wife's in- 
dignation superheated bis own, ir ott tee whats 


ruin ahead, and began tacitly to lan a retreat 
and an elias asemecel 


to ned to 
the basis of two thousand a year. She shed some 
secret tears in anticipation of the privations which 


this must involve; but when Fulkerson came to 
see March rather late the night of the publica- 
tion day, she nobly told him that if the worst. 
came to the worst she could only have the kind- 

liest sin to aightess him, and should not regard 
him as in t coy im responsible. 

“Oh, hold on, hold on !” he . “You 
don’t think we've made a failure, do you ?” 

“ Why, of course,” she faltered, while March 
remained gloomily silent. 

“ Well, I guess we'll wait for the official count, 
first. Even New York hasn’t gone against us, 
and I guess there’s a majority coming down to 
Harlem River that could sweep everything before 
it, anyway.” 

“ What do you mean, Fulkerson?” March de- 
manded sternly. 

“Oh, nothing! Merely that News Company has 
ordered ten thousand now ; and you know we had 
to give them the first twenty on commission.” 

“What do you mean?” March repeated; his 
wife held her breath. 

“T mean that the first. number isa booming 
success: already, and that it’ a ing to a hundred 
thousand before it stops. t unanimity and 
variety of censure in the Hisar com- 


’ i papers, 
hined with the attractiveness of the thing itself, 


. has cleared every stand in the city, and now if 


the favor of the country press doesn’t turn the 
tide against us, our fortune’s made.” The March- 
es remained dumb. “ Why, look here! Didn't I 
tell you those criticisms would be the making of 
us, when they first began to turn you blue this 
morning, March ?” 

“ He came home to lunch perfectly sick, ” said 
Mrs, March; “and I wouldn’t let: hith go back 

in.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you so 9” Fulkerson persisted. 

March could not remember that he had, or 
that he had been anything but incoherently and 
hysterically jocose over the papers, but he said, 
“ Yes, yes—I think so.” 

“I knew it from the start,” said Fulkerson. 
“The only other person who took those criti- 
cisms in the right spirit was Mother Dryfoos—I’ve 
just been bolstering up the Dryfoos family. She 
had: them read to her by Mrs. Mandel, and she 
understood them to be all the most flattering 
prophecies of success. Well, I didn't read be- 
tween the Jines to that extent, quite; but I saw 
that they were going tu help us, if there was any- 
thing in us, more than anything that could have 
been-done. And there was something in us! I 
tell you, March, that seven-shooting self-cocking 
donkey of a Beaton has given us the greatest 
start! He’s caught on like a mice. He’s made 
the thing awfully chic ; it’s org i there’s lots 
of dog about it. He's managed that process so 
that the illustrations look: as ive as first- 
class wood-euts, and they’re cheaper than chro- 
mos. He's put style into the whole thing.” 

Oh, yes,” said March, with eager meekness, 
“it’s Beaton that’s done it.” 


Fulkerson read jealousy of Beaton in Mrs. - 


March’s face. “ Beaton has given us the start 
because his work appeals to the eye. There’s 
no denying that the pictures have sold this first 
number; but I expect the literature of this first 


number to sell the of the second. I’ve 
been reading it all ever, nearly, since I found how 
the eat was ju 371 was anxious it it, 


and I tell-you, eld‘ At’s good. Yes, sir! I 
was afraid maybe you had got it too good, with 
that Boston refinement of yours; but-Lreekon you 
haven’t. Til risk it. I don’t see how 
much variety into so few things, and 

palpitant, ali of ‘em on the keen jump with actu- 


The mixture of American slang with the jar- 
gon of European criticism in Fulkerson’s talk 
made March smile, but his wife did not seem to 
notice it in her exultation. “That is just what 
I say,” she broke in. “It’s perfectly wonderful. 
I never was anxious-about ita moment, except, 
as you say, Mr. Fulkerson, I was afraid it might 
be too good. " 

They went on in an antiphony of praise till 
March said, “ Really, I don’t see what’s left me 
but to strike for higher wages. I perceive that 
I’m indispensable.” 

** Why, old man, you’re coming in on the div- 
vy, you know,” said Fulkerson. 

They both laughed, and when Fulkerson was 
gone, Mrs. March asked her husband what the 
divvy was. 

«It’s a chicken before it’s hatched.” 

“No! Truly?” 
ai He explained, and she began. to spend the 

ivvy. 

At Mrs. Leighton’s Fulkerson gave Alma all 
the honor of the success; he told her mother 
that the girl’s. design for the cover had sold 
every number, and Mrs. Leighton believed him. 

“ Well, Ah think Ah maght have some of the 
glery,” Miss Woodburn pouted. “Where am Ah 
comin’ in?” 

* Yon're coming in on the cover of the next 
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of them 


number,” said Fulkerson. “ We're going to have 

face there; Miss Leighton’s to sketch 

t in.” He said this reckless of fact that he 

had already shown them the design of the second 

number, which was Beaton’s weird bit of gas- 
"lan 


. “Ah don’t see why you don’t wrahte the fiction 
fur your magazine, Mr. —— the 
This served to remind Fulkerson of 


“I do not think it would add to the popularity 
of your sir,” said the Colonel, with a 
in being asked. “ My views of a 
civilization based upon responsible slavery would 
hardly be acceptable to your 
ciety.” 

“Well, not as a 
Fulkerson admitted. 


hit. There’s so much going on now about gacial 
questions ; I people would like to read it,” 
“I do not i om atu work is intended to 


only wish 

said his daughter; and she: 
Fulkerson, the Colonel will be very 
mit po’tions of bis woak to yo" edito’. 
to have some of the honaw. 
\say we helped to stop yo’ magazine, 


a 
didn’t 
help to stawt it.” 

They all anes at her holdneiiy and F ker- 
son said, “Tt7ll take a good deal 0 aptaera 
to stop Every Other Week. The Colonel’s whole 
book coaldn't do it.” Then he looked un 
for Colonel Woodburn did not seem to enjoy 

words; but Miss Woodburn came to 
his rescue. “You maght illustrate it with the 
po'trait of the awthor’s daughtaw, if it’s too late 
for the covah.” ~ 

“Going to have that in every number, Miss 
Woodburn,” he cried. 

He Oh, mah goodness!” she said, with mock hu- 
mility. 

Alma sat looking at her pee head, black, 
unconsciously outlined against the lamp, as she 
sat working by the table. 
moment !” 

She got her sketch-block and pencils, and be- 
gan to draw; Fulkerson tilted himself forward 
and looked over her shoulder; he smiled out- 
wardly; inwardly he was divided between ad- 
miration of Miss Woodburn’s arch meen — 
appreciation of the. skill which gegen 
at the same-time he was phones: x Bodies age 

to go so far 


Bl 
it 
ape 
eE 
i 
Fe 


whether March had 
as to ask for a sight of Colonel Woodburn’s 
-manuscript. He felt that he had trenched upon 
March’s province, and he framed one to 
him for bringing the editor the manuscript, and. 
another to the author for bringing it back. 
“Most Ah hold raght still like it was a pho- 
tograph ?” asked Miss Woodburn. “Can Ah 
toak ?” 
“ Talk all you want,” said Alma, squinting her 
eyes. “And you needn't be either adamantine; 


nor yet—wooden.” 
“Oh, ho’ very of you! Well, if Ah can 
ulkerson !” : 
thing is 


toak—go on, Mr. 
“Me talk? I can’t breathe till this 

done!” sighed Fulkerson; at that —-- his: 

mental drama the Colonel was behavi 

about the return of his manuscript, im Bay 


that he was looking his last on ery Woodburn's ed, 


profile. 
“Is she getting it raght 9” asked the girl, 


“ I don’t know which is which,” said Fu_kerson. “gald 


“Qh, Ah-hope Ah shall! I-don’t want to 
round feelin’ like a sheet of papah half 
time.” 


“You could rattle on, just the same,” suggest-_ - 


‘ed Alma, : 
“Oh, now! Jost listen to that, Mr. Fulkerson. 
dower 


could print it in color!” 

Mrs. Leighton up her and held 
it with both in her lap, while she came 
round, and looked at the sketch and the 


-% “Why, I don’t knoe — If you ” 

“| do, ” said the 

“Then that settles it of course,” said Visine: 
son, “TI only meant—” 

* Indeed it doesn’t !” cried the girl. “Who's to 
‘know who it’s from? Ah’m jost set on havin’ it 
printed! Ah’m going to appear as the head of 
Slavery—in opposition to the head of Liberty.” 

“There ’ll be a revolution inside of forty-eight 
hours, and we'll have the Colonel’s system going 
wherever a copy of Hvery Other Week circulates,” 


said Fulkerson. 
s “ This sketch belongs to sage Alma interposed. 
be printed.” 


were 

“T shou like Mr, Beaton to see it,” said Mrs, 
Leighton, in a sort of absent tone. She added, 
to Fulkerson : “ I rather expected he might be in, 


—— ” 

ell, if he comes, we'll leave it to Beaton,” 
Fulkerson said, with relief in the solution, and an 
anxious glance at the Colonel, across the table, to 


peice hare ae BL Miss — 


Woodburn in 





with a certain anxiety, “TI don’t know what 


“Just keep still a 





pared 
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the sketch. “I don't think we'll leave it to Mr. 
even if he comes.” 

“We left the other design for the cover to 

Beaton,” Fulkerson insinuated. “I guess you 


Alma, _ 
“Well, I don’t think there are many young 
ladies that Beaton’s afraid of,” Ik 


ving 
remark, while he interrogated 
Leighton and Colonel Woodburn for some light 


“Fie was ot helped by Mrs. elgtons yng, 


He was not 
you 


g 
= 
2 


mean, Mr. Fulkerson.” 

“ Well, you’re as much in the dark as I am my- 
self, then,” said Fulkerson. “I suppose I meant 
that Beaton is rather—a—favorite, you know. 
The women like him.” 

Mrs, Leighton sighed, and Colonel Woodburn 
rose and left the room. 

xv. ; 

In the silence that followed, Fulkerson looked 
from one lady to the other with dismay, “I seem 
tare pt my foot in it, somehow,” he suggest- 

Woodburn gave a cry of laughter. 
es Mr. Fulkerson! Poo’ Mr. Fulkerson! 
Papa thoat you wanted him to go.” 

“ Wanted him to go?” ted Fulkerson. 

“ We always mention Mr. when we want 
to get rid of papa.” 

“ Well, it seems to mie that I have noticed that 
he didn’t take much interest in Beaton, as a gen- 
eral topic. But I don’t know that I ever saw it 
drive him out of the room before.” 

~“Well, he isn’t always so bad,” said Miss 
Woodburn. “ But it was a case of hate at first 
and it seems to be ’ on papa.” 

“Well, I can understand that,” said Falker- 


“T must say, Mr. Fulkerson,” said Mrs. Leigh- 
rough which she nerved herself 
openly with any one she liked, “I never 
had to struggle with anything of the kind, in re- 
gard to Mr. Beaton. He has always been most 
respectful and—and considerate, with me, what- 
ever he has been with others.” 

“Well, of course, Mrs. Leighton !. Fulkerson 
r came back in» soothing tone “But you see 


I was 


era, pce is his ag Pe beth ath Hereagh his 
here!” he said. 


pened to see: y of Other Week, and 

rl ; and told me.” 
“Well, it’s a little world,” said Fulkerson. 

si 3 St reer a 
dy. Just thi your ha had our 

gy pee publication 

a ' your whole. re- 
Tae ly,” said Miss 


oodburn. 

“That’s pretty much so,” Fulkerson admitted. 
“ Anyhow, the publisher seems disposed to do 
80.” 


“Are you the publisher? I thought it was 
Mr. Dryfoos,” said Alma. 

“ It is.” 

“Oh!” 

The tone and the word gave Fulkerson a dis- 
comfort which he promptly confessed. ‘“ Missed 


and smiled upon their mayety 
Shieh lasted beyond any apparent reason for it. 
Miss asked, ‘‘ And is Mr. Dryfoos 


sevio’ a Dryfoos ?” 

«Bet het jot us exemplary 

s he’s jost as ”.. 

“Yes; in his way.” 

“Well, Ah wish Ah could see all those pinks 
of puffection togethah, once. 
- “Why, look here! P’ve been thinking P'dcele- 
brate a little, when the old gentleman back. 
Have a little 
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“Oh, mah{ What» privilege! And will Miss. 
Alma be there, with the othah contributors? Al 


shall jost expah of envy!” eee 
“She won’t be there in person,” said Fulker. — 


san, “but she'll be represented by the head of 
the art Sha 


“Mah goodness! And who'll the head of the 


blishing department ty” 
me He - represent you,” said Alma. 
“ Well, Ah want to be ted, someho’.” 


represen és 
“ We'll have the banquet the night before you 


“Ah thoat that was doubly fo’bidden,” said 
Miss Woodburn, “By the stern parent and the 
envious awtust.” — : 


made both the younger ladies Sed | 
this is my chance to get off with my life,” he 
added, and he rose as he spoke. “ Mrs. Leighton, 
I am about the only man of my sex who doesn’t . 
thirst for Beaton’s blood most of the time, But 
ft erg a, ch I don’t. He's ee kinds of a 
good f people generally understand. 
He don’t wear his heart upon his sleeve—his 
ulster sleeve, anyway. You can always count 
me on your side when it’s a question of finding 
Beaton not guilty if he'll leave the State.” 

Alma set her drawing against the wall, in 
rising to say good-night to Fulkerson. He bent 
over on his stick to look at it. “ Well, it’s beau- 
tiful,” he sighed, with unconscious sincerity. ~ 

Alma made him a courtesy of mock modesty, 
“Thanks to Miss Woodburn.” 

“Oh, no! All she had to do was simply to 
stay put.” 

“Don’t you think Ah might have improved it 
if Ah had looked better ?” the girl-asked, gravely. 

“Oh, you couldn't!” sdid Fulkerson, and he 
went off triumphant in their applause and their 


cries of “Which? which ®”’ 


Mrs. Leighton sank deep into an aceusing.. 
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eheees ch tena: dtin Mien Wiissel? alone with 
daughter. “I don’t know what you are 
inking about, Alma Leighton. If you don't 






You know that you did 


“You don’t? You know better than that. 
“Oh! That's a very different th 














“Of course, it can! Don’t be rom mam- 
ma. People get over dozens of suchi fancies. 
i ischbie poy de her, doing her best to 

at ' é <) it Sa 4 
Pore 0. Sa kimenat ree 
Pay use he’ was a 

ow the case is reversed,” ; 

“ He’ does care for you, now. You can see it. 
"= you him to come here ?” 

“Tdon't,” said Alma, “TI will tell him to keep 


away if you like, But whether he comes or goes, 
it will be the same.” - : F 
“Not to him, Alma! He is in love with you !” 
Fired tha pee a hen 
mld rea im say 80, w 
iaiead so refuse Sen 9: : : 6s 
“Tean’t very well refuse him till he doés say so.” 
This was undeniable. Mrs. Le could 


only demand in an awful “ May I ask why 
—if you cared for him; and I you care for 
him still— will refuse him?” 


Almalanghed. “ Because—because I'm wedded 


to my Art, and I’m not going to commit bigamy, . 


whatever I do.” 

“ Alma!” 

“Well, then, because I don’t like him—that is, 
1 don’t believe in him, and don’t trust him, He’s 
fascinating, but he’s false and he's fickle. He 
a it, I dare say.” S 

- you are ectly hard. it possible 
that you were pa to have Mr. Ful. 
kerson tease you about Mr. Dryfoos ?” 

“Oh, good-ni now, mamma! This is be- 
coming | nal.” 
[ro Be OonTINURD.] 











THE BEROLINA. 


THE FESTIVE DECORATION OF A CITY. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


was much 

tic art had contributed to 
evoked ¢ der 
‘cued hapetioantlin 


tt 
Hi 





Fathers must have made promises to his Majes-- 
ty of which he had not been informed ; his sata, 
that he. must post to Berlin and immediately 
straighten matters out. He calls on one official 
and then the other; each shrugs his shoulders 
and swears he knows nothing about the despatch. 
Meantime precious time is flying. There are three 
days left. The Emperor is evidently counting 
upon the city for a festive display, Some one 
has clearly given their imperial master a wrong 
impression, and if the city is to do anything, it 
must be worthy of its reputation. 
me “ once then all is bustle. In three days 
in is waving with bunti 
time is reared the beautiful Berolina, the work 


flag over consulate 
to wave in sympathy with her olive twigs, and to 
suggest a Teutonic Goddess 


from the bearded 
close by. % 

This monument will soon be taken down from 
its present proud position, and cast into metal to 
adorn—a beer-garden. 


who is standing 





THE VENUS OF VIENNE. 


Caw there be a riyal of the Venus of Milo? 
When in 1877 the Hermes was uplifted from his 


bed of clay, and the soft moss from his 
cheeks, there stood erect a work be’ to be of 
Praxiteles. It was not a , but a 
subordinate god. You can see that, for the head 
of Hermes 8 nothing of that great will power 
which stamped the god. But for gance, 

idealization of the human form, though the 


the figures, ae with art, 


wery of the 
Hermes a tittle of her ess? She still reigns 
as imperially as would the mistress over her ser- 
vant, for she might in her mythological sovereign- 
ty have bidden Hermes carry her messages to 
earth. There she stands in the gallery of the 
Louvre as magnificently impressive as ever. 

Is there, however, a rival to her? It seems to 
be as one of the limitations, narrowing down hu- 
man judgment, that any one great work should 
be pitted against another. Do we appreciate 
Beethoven better, when making a parallelism be- 
tween him and Mozart? The illustration gives 
an accurate idea of another famous statue, 
known as the Venus of Vienne. It has been 
taken from the cast made under the direction 
of the officials of the Louvre, and recently brought 
to the United States. The original is placed in 
the one position in the world where it could 
stand and suffer no disparagement ; that is, in the 
same salle in the Louvre where towers the Venus 
of Milo, There is no Greek statue of a woman 
existing to-day, save this Venus of Vienne, that 
could bear such juxta: Each statue holds 
her place; neither by comparison. There 
are some critics who carry refinement of art so 
far, however, as-to. declare, after careful study, 
that there is a-naturalness about the Venus of 


. was found peregrine oarwes 8 J in a faubourg 


e, on: the, right bank of the Rhone, in 
‘or some-yeara, covered with a thick 
crust of oxide of iron, arising from the ferrugi- 
of the soil-in. which she had slept 
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Parian marble, and finished.to the utmost per- 
fection man’s brains and hands can impart to 
stone. Was it Roman or Greek art? Was it a 
copy of some original of the best time of Alex- 
ander or of the first.of the Cesars? Might this 
Venus be classed as of the school of Praxiteles, 
or.of Lysippus? It is by no means easy to de- 
cide at once between what is true Greek and the 
best Roman art, especially when statuary is found 
in Roman soil or in a Roman colony. As Rome 
was mistress of the world, why might she not 
haye bought the choicest of Greek works of the 
past and carried them to the imperial city? Is 
the authenticity of great works of the old masters 
to be doubted or their source of origin to be 
questioned because in centuries yet to come 
they will be found in Paris, London, Berlin, or 
New York? As a recent writer has put it, Greece 
could never have supplied artists enough to make 
the almost incredible number of statues existing 
in Rome, What a legion of sculptors must have 
plied the chisel in order to supply Scaurus with 
the 3000 statues required by him fur the embel- 
lishment of his theatre! If, then, as Merimée 
and-M. Ravisson believes, this Venus is Roman 
work, the sculptor who worked in Italy might 
or might not have been a Greek. If he were 
Roman born, be was an artist supreme in his 
calling. When comparisous. are made between 
sculptors’ art, and the figures are of men, then. 
the bold'freecom of the Greek is at once evident. 
We see not so much the strong muscular de- 
velopment cut out es clearly indicated. It was 
the decision of the Greek wuch which stamped 
his work and made it legible, 

Rome bowed to Greece a3 to art, just as the 
rest of the world does now toFrance. Returning, 
then, to this Venus of Vienne, if she be Roman, 
or even a copy of an original Greek statue made 
in Italy and carried to Fratice, her great beauty 
is not thereby in the least diminished, All it 
shows is that, if generally Roman art was a de- 
based art, there were exceptions, Mr. Brander 
Matthews, in 2 late paper in Harper's Weexcy, 
entitled “ Notes on the Parisian Theatres,” says 
that, reading many articles by dramatic critics, 
“he wondered whether or not they knew any 
more than he did.” In the discussion of an 
equally difficult subject, rendered even more com- 
plex by the remoteness of time, sometimes the 
student in art-finds it quite impossible io settle 
definitely what is Greek or Roman art within a 
range of at least two centuries, Upon the part 
of those whe are authorities on such subjects there 
is the inclination to be unnecessarily dogmatic. 
What becomes evident is that Athens did not 
give alone all the masters of art to Greece. 

The statue in the original has Jost both feet 
from the ankles, and there have been added fect 
in plaster. Ineffectual search has beer made for 
the head. It looks as if that poor head never is 
to be discovered. The arms are stretched to the 
left, and marvellously has the sculptor overconie 
the difficulties of the position, Again the ques. 
tion is raised, What did. those arms seek? M. 
Ravisson surmises that from a certain rough spot 
left on the right leg a vase was placed just 
there. He thinks that this female figure is but 
one of a’group. Who among sculptors of to- 
day dares make successfully more than two fig- 
ures on the same pedestal? If, then, tle one 
figure, or the Venns of Milo, is but part of a 
work as it originally existed, how superb, how 
self-reliant, was that art that gives us by accident 
fragments, as it were, and that these fragments 
are still so impressive ! 

On the back of this figure is seen a part of a 
small hand, only the finger and the back of a lic- 
tle hand. The main figure being larger than life, 
this baby hand is about in the same proportion. 
It would then belong to a child to-day, Was it 
a Cupid? Was it a mortal child? 

Certain furrows in the figure show indifference 
as to their concealment. The bending of the 
woman’s body might induce thia accentuation. 
The reasons for making these so pronounced have 
caused vexation of spirit on the part of those 
discussing the merits of the figure. M. Ravis- 
son, explaining the position of the arm, which 
would be extended across the body, the arm how 
no longer existing, shows how it would have been 
close to the body, and thus concealed or shaded 
the lower part of the statue. This is the most 
natural of conclusions, and the right one. Jt 
would be as if to ignore, on the part of the critic, 
the admirable quality of the unknown artist, who 
followed in his elling every rising, palpita- 
ting swell of that y, and to have 


. supposed him incapable of making his Parian 


marble plastic where or when he pleased. 

A headless body, as is this statue, the grandeur 
of'it is impressive. It is more womanly than the 
austere Venus of Milo, ‘After all, the feeling 
which the artist has in looking at this cast is that 
of wonder, amazement, and something akin to de- 

He racks his brain in order to find out 
what it was that gave this artist of the past such 
inspirations, and he wonders whether the time 
ever will come when such forms can be repeated. 


- The model of to-day permits lim to copy her, 


but he knows he is only imitative of tie com- 
monplace. The nobler inspirations, that balance 
before mentioned of the physical and spiritual, 


_ he is afraid have forever escaped the modern 


artist. 

In the United States, since we cannot liave tho 
originals, it is not difficult to obtain casts. So 
that art students should become better acquaint- 
ed with what will give them new ideas, and widen 
their acquaintance with the grander epochs of 
the past, this illustration is given. The hope is 
entertained that this Venus of Vienne will be 


added to our cast collections, for the most care- 


full red print, as is the one found in this 
rata o aseun's Wsex.y, gives at-best but one 


view of a figure the beauty and imposing qualtty 

of which become manifest no matter how ap- 
Above all, no chaster statue ever was 

Baryer Psituirs. 


cut in stone, 
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OUR PIRATE HOARD. 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER. 
1 


My t-great-great-uncle was one of the many 
eter tomas high-spirited men to whom the 
early years of the last century gave birth. He 
was a brave man and a ready fighter, yet was he 
ever controlled in his actions by so nice a regard 
for the feelings of others, and through the strong 
fibre of his hardy natare ran a strain of such al- 
most womanly gentleness and tenderness, that 
throughout the rather exceptionally wide circle 
of his acquaintance he was very generally beloved. 

By profession he was a pirate, and although it 
is not becoming in me, perhaps, to speak boast- 
ingly ef a blood-relation, I would be doing his 
memory injustice did I not add that he was one 
of the ablest and most successful pirates of his 
time. His usual cruising-ground was between 
the capes of the Chesapeake and the lower end 
of Long Island, yet now and then, as opportunity 
offered, he would take a run’ to the New England 
coast, and in winter he frequently would crop 
down to the s’uthard and do a good stroke of 
business off the Spanish Main. His home station, 
however, was the Delaware coast, and his family 
lived in Lewes, being quite the upper crust of 
Lewes society as it then was constituted. When 
his schooner, the Martha Ann, was off duty, she 

usually was harbored in Rehoboth Bay. That 
was a pretty good harbor for pirate schooners in 
those days. : 

Me great-great-great-nncle threw himself into 
his profession in the hearty fashion that was to 
be expected from a man of his sincere, earnest 
character. He toiled early and late at sea, and 
on shore he regulated the affairs of his family 
so that his expenses should be well within his 
large though somewhat fluctuating income, and 
the result of his prudence in affairs was that he 
saved the greater portion of what heearned. The 
people of Lewes respected him greatly, and the 
boys’ of the town were bidden to emulate his 
steady business ways and habit of thrift. He 
was, too, a man of public spirit. At his own cost 
and charge he renewed the town pump; and he 
presented the church—he was a very regular 
ehureh-goer when on shore—with a large bell of 
singularly sweet tone that had come into his pos- 
session after a casual encounter with a Cuban- 
bound galleon off the Bahama Banks. 

And yet when at last my great-great-great-un- 
cle, in the fulness of his-years and virtues, was 
gathered to his fathers, and the sweet-toned 
Spanish bell tolled his requiem, everybody was 
very much surprised to find that of the fine for- 
tune accumulated during his successful business 
career nothing worth speaking of could be found, 
The house that he owned in Lewes, the handsome 
furniture that it contained, and a sea-chest in 
which were some odds and ends of silver-ware 
(of a Spanish make), and some few pieces-of- 
eight and doubloons, constituted the whole of his 
visible wealth. 

For my great-great-great-aunt, with a family 
of five sons and seven daughters (including three 
sets of twins) all under eleven years of age, the 
outlook was a sorry one. She was puzzled, too, 
to think what had gone with the great fortune 


that certainly had existed, and so was everybody , 


else. The explanation that finally was adopted 
was that my great-great-great-uncle, in accord- 
ance with well-established pirate usage, had 
buried: his treasure somewhere, and had taken 
the seat of its burial-place with him to another 
and 2 better world. Pfobability was given to 
this conjecture by the fact that he had died in 
something of a hurry. He-had been brought 
ashore by his men after an unexpected (and by 
him uninvited) encounter with a King’s ship off the 
capes of the Delaware. One of his legs was shot 
off, and his head was pretty well laid open by a 
desperate cutlass slash. He already was in a 
raging fever, and althongh the best medical ad- 
vice in Lewes was procured, he died that very 
night, - As he lay dying his talk was wild and in- 
coherent ; but at the very last, as my great-great- 
great-aunt well remembered, he suddenly grew 
calm, straightened himself in the bed, and said, 
with great earnestness, “ Sheer up the plank mid- 
way—” 

That was all. He did not live to finish the 
sentence. At the moment my great-great-great- 
aunt believed the words te be nothing more than 
a delirious use of a professional phrase, and this 
belief received color from the, fact that a little 
before, in his feverish faney, he had been cap- 
turing a Spanish galleon, and had got about to 
the part of the affair where the sheering up of a 
plank midway between the main and mizzen 
masts, for the accommodation of the Spaniards 
in leaving their vessel, would be appropriate. 
Thinking the matter over calmly afterward, and 
in the light of subsequent events, she came to 
the conclusion that he was trying to tell her how 
and where his treasure was hid. Acting upon 
this belief, she sheered up all the planks about 
the house that seemed at all promising. She 
even had the cellar dug up and the well dragged. 
But not a scrap of the treasure did she ever 
find. 

And the worat part of it was that from that 
time onward our family had no luck at all. Ex- 
cepting my elderly cousin, Gregory Wilkinson— 
who inherited a shug little fortune from his mo- 
ther, and expanded it into a very considerable 
fortune by building up a large manufacture of 
carpet sli for the export trade—the rule in 
my family has been a respectable poverty that 
has just bordered upon actual want, But all the 

: since my great-great-great-uncle’s 
have been cheered, as poverty-stricken peo- 
the hope that some day it would be found, and 
ould make them all 1 y rich ata 
sure, as a little boy, I believed in it thoroughly, 
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and I also believed that I was the member of the _ felt very well pleased with the. thatI was the fortune that was so nearly and we 
family destined to discover it. making, and when I told Susan all that Old Jacob smoked our pipes at the mosquitoes in a way 

I was glad to find, when I married Susan, that deed she kept me a » awhile night us up @ great basket eprom ‘ hy two 
she believed in wre too. After talking while she rs ery: vy in paiprwaapebeessaah sp on top) we walk- 
the matter over quite seriously, we decided thas Europe ed down to the bay with Old Jacob leading, 
the best thing for us to do was to go and live to look for the place where the Martha Ann used 
either in or near Lawes, so thet mij AIEEE or to anchor, I took the tape-measure along, both 
for investigation might be ample. ike ee ee 
that Susan was pleased with the hhavy- me think of ; 
ing a nice little house of our own, with a cow and IIL. I was sorry to find that the clearer the lay of 
peach-trees and chickens, where we could be very The day after I had this talk with Old Jacob the land and water became, the more indistinct 
happy together. Moreover, she had notions about I was,rather a telegram grew Old Jacob's remembrance of where his fa- 
hous¢-keeping, especially about house-keeping iu from .my cousin ing me ther had told him that the schooner used to lie. 
the country, which she wanted to put into prac- that he was coming down to pay us a visit, and “Te mought hev ben about here,” he said, 
tive. would be that afternoon. I was npt as pointing across to a little bay some way off on 

We found a confirmation of my destiny in the much as I would have been if the our left; “an’ agin it hev ben about 
ease with which the preliminaries of my telegram had come from anybody else, becanse thar,” with a wave of his hand toward a low 
were accomplished. The house that we wanted Gregury point of land nearly half a mile off on our Fight ; 
seemed to be there just waiting for us—a little bit that he was “an? t maught hev’ben sorter kis oa 
of a house, well out in the country, with a couple peeted him . atween ’em. Here or hereabouts, thet’s: w’at I 
of acres of land around it, the 3 really over, Lhad , Say; here sure.” re 
growing, and a shed that the man said would very friendly r : row thi My based 
hold a cow nicely. What think pleased Susan me several: tin » upon 0} that he could locate 
most of all was a swallow’s nest ufider the eaves, which hia the was to hunt near the 
with the mother swallow sitting upon a brood of en me. 2. | and dig them up, 
dear little swallows, and the father swallow fly- and ation = ; e found the treasure 
ing around chippering“like anything, that he was. Here treasute might 

“ Just think of it!” suid the dear child; “itis had more than be along a whole mile of coast was not to 
like living in a feudal castle, and having kestrels the legatée th: . be thought of. We implored Old Jacob to brush 
building their nests on the battlements.” made me feel quite up his memory, to look attentively at the shape 

I did not check her sweet enthusiasm by ask- mote future, but it . Of the coast, and to try to fix definitely the spot 
ing her to name some particular feudal castle of living comfortably. * off which the schooner had lain, But the more 
with a frieze of kestrels’ nests, I kissed her,and “My cousin was a ver that he tried, the more confusing did his state- 
said that it was very like indeed. ‘barely turved of fifty.- ments become. Just as he would settle positively 

Then we examined the cow-stable—we thought of life left in —after much thinking and much looking at the 
it better to call it a cow-stable than a shed—and such another, had sun and the coast line—on a particular spot, 


I pulled out my foot-rule and measured it inside. 
It was a very little cow-stable, but, as Susan sug- 
gested, if we could not get a small grown-up cow 
wo fit it, “we might begin with a young cow, and 
teach her, as she grew larger, to accommodate her- 
self to her quarters by standing cat-a-cornered, 
like the man who used to carry oxen up a moun- 
tain.”  Susan’s allusions are not always- very 
clearly stated, though her meaning, no doubt, al- 
ways is quite clear in her own miud. I may men- 
tion here that eventually we were so fortunate as 
to obtain a middle-sized cow that got along in 
the stable very well. We had a tidy colored girl 
who did the cooking and the rough part of the 
house-work, and who could milk like a steam- 
engine. 

As soon as we got fairly settled in our little 
home I began to look for my great-great-great- 
uncle’s buried treasure, but I cannot say that at 
first I made much progress. I could not even 
find a trace of my great-great-great-uncle’s house 
in Lewes, and nobody seemed ever to have heard 
of him. One day, though, I was so fortunate as 
to encounter a very old man—kuown generally 
about Lewes as Old Jacob—who did remember 
“the old pirate,” as he irreverently called him, 
and who showed me where his house had been. 
The house had burned down when he was a boy 
—seventy years back, he thought it was—and 
across where it once had stood a street had been 
opened. This put a stop to my search in that 
direction. As Susan very justly observed, I could 
not reasonably expect the Lewes people to let me 
dig up their streets like a gas-piper just on the 
chance of finding my family fortune. —- 

I was not very much depressed by-this turn of 
events, for I was pretty certain.in my own mind 
that my great-great-great-uncle had not buried 
his treasure on his own premises. The basis of 
this belief was the difficully—that must have 
been even greater in his time—of transporting 
such heavy substances as gold. and ‘silver across 
the sandy region between Lewes and where the 
Martha Ann used to lie at anchor -in Rehoboth 
Bay. I reasoned that, the burial being but tem- 
porary, my relative would have been much more 
likely to have interred his valuables at some 
point on the land only a short distance from the 
Martha Ann’s anchorage. When I mentioned 
this theory to Susan she seemed to be very much 
impressed by the common-sense of it, and as I 
have a great respect for Susan’s judgment, her 


‘acquiescence in my views strengthened my own 


faith in them. : 

To: pursue my search in the borhood of 
Rehoboth Bay it was necessary that [ should have 
the assistance of some person thoroughly famil- 
iar with the coast thereabouts. After thinking 
the matter over I decided that I could not do bei-. 
ter than take Old Jacob into my confidence. So 


I got the old man out to the Swallow’s Nest— — 


that was the name that Susan had our 
country place: only by the time that she had 


settled upon it the little swallows had grown up__ 


and the whole swallow family had gone away— 


under pretence of seeing if the cow was all right — 


(Old Jacob was a first-rate hand at cow. doc- 
toring), and while he was looking at the cow I 
wld him all about the buried treasure, and how I 
wanted him to help me find it.. When I put it in 
his head this way he remembered perfectly the 
story that used to be told about the old pirate’s 
mysteriously lost fortune, and he entered with a 


good deal of spirit into my project of getting it 


again. Of course I told him that if we did find 
it he should have a good slice of it. for helping 
me. I told Susan that I had made this promise, 
and she said that I had done exactly right. 
after we had given him a good supper, Old Jacob 
went back to Lewes, promising that early the 
next week, after he had got 

boat-painting that he had on 
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I was very 
that way. 


Wilkinson was a first-rate 
fellow, for all his queerness and sudden ways, 
and I should have been sorry enough to have 
been his chief heir.’ One reason why I liked him 
so much was becausé he was so fond of Susan. 


When we.were married—althe he had not 
seen her then—hbe seut her f and he had 
lived up to those forks ever since. : 


Susan was rather flustered when I showed her 
the telegram; but she went to work with a will, 
and got the little spare room in order, and stewed 
some. peaches and made some biscuits for sup- 
per. Susan’s biscuits were something extraordi- 
nary. Gregory Wilkinson came all right, and 
after supper—he said that it was the nicest sup- 
per he had eaten in a long while—she did the 
honors of the Swallow’s Nest in the pretty way 
that is her especial peculiarity. She showed him 
the cow-stable, with the cow in it, and the colored 
girl milking away in ber usual vigorous fashion, 
the chickens, the garden, the peach-trees, and the 
nest under the eaves where the swallows had 
lived when we first came there. Then, as it 
grew dark, we sat on the little veranda while we 
smoked our cigars—that is, Gregory Wilkinson 
and I smoked—and all that Susan did was to try 
to poke her finger through the rings which I 
blew toward her; and I told why we had come 
down there, and what a good start we had made 
toward finding my fy ype ety buried 
money. And when I got through, Susan 
told how, as soon as I had found it, we were go- 
ing to Europe. 

We neither of us thought that Gregory Wil- 
kinson manifested as much enthusiasm in the 
matter as the circumstances of the case demand- 
ed; but then, as Susan puinted out to me, in her 
usual clear-headed way, it was not reasonable to’ 
expect a man: with a fortune to be us eager to 
get one us a man without one would be. 

“Very likely he'll give us his shure for find- 
ing it,” said Susan; “he don’t want it himself, 
and it would be dreadful to turn the heads of all 
those destitute red Indian children by leaving it to 
them.” 

- I should have mentioned earlier that, so far as 


tations in the of f to live fur, 
sas he aly ably tt ot Wha 
to 


ever my search should bring to light, therefore, 
"Sr keneee rier ty ith hie 
y the ti w 
ego Wilkinson hed gathered 3, 
t interest in‘our money-digging to volun- 
teer to go along with us to the bay. We had a. 
thiggn that reget i matte oes 
im 2 ’ an ex- 
pullion 3 lala thadis—-dve epeher,s plchnce, & 
ert gen iggy ail to Su- 
an axe, and a la (for, as very 
truly. said, #6 might bave to do some of our dig. 
ging after dark). I took also a rand a coil 
of rope, in case the box of treasure ec 
80 heavy that we could not otherwise pull ft oat 
ging tackle, and said that we could cut a pair of 
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he was all wrong. Then the of think-- 
ing and looking would begin all over again, only 
again to.cotne to the: same: disheartening end. - 
The short and long of the matter was that we 
spent all that day and a-good part of the next 
in wandering along the bay-side in Old Jacob's 
wake, while he made and unmade his locations at 
the rate of about three an hour. At last I looked 
at Gregory Wilkinson and Gregory. Wilkinson 
looked at me,.and we both nodded. Then we 
told Old Jacob that we guessed we'd better hitch 
up the horses and drive home. It made us pretty 
dismal, after all our hopes, to hitch up the horses 
and drive home that way. 

My heart ached when I saw Susan leaning over 
the front gate watching for us as we drove up the 
road. The wind was setting down toward us, 
and I could smell the coffee that she had put on 
the fire to boil as soon as she caught sight of us— 
Susan made coffee splendidly—and I knew that 
she had kept her promise, and had ready the feast 
that was to celebrate our success; and that made 
it all the dismaler that we hadn’t any success to: 


brate. 

When I told her how badly the expedition had 
turned out she came very near crying; but she 
gave a sort of gulp, and then laughed instead, 
and did what she could to make things pleasant 
for us. We had our feast, but notwithstanding 
Susan's effort to be cheerful, it was about as. 
dreary a feast as I ever had anything to do with. 
We brought Old Jacob in and let him feast with 
us; and he, to do him justice, was not dreary at 
all. He seemed to enjoy it thoroughly. Indeed 
the most trying part of that sorrowful supper 
party was the way in which Old Jacob recovered 
his spirits and declared at short intervals that 
his memory now was all right again. He even 
went so far‘as to say that with his eyes blind- 
folded. and in the dark he could lead us to the 


Susan was disposed to. these assertions 
hopefully, but we, who had- fumbling about 
with him for two days, well un¢ od their base- 


d man could not remember a matter about 
where a.schooner had been anchored. 
After he had exten all the er that he could 


ure, 


been: precisely located, and then in a little while 
had been unlocated again. She saw, as we did, 
that as aclew Old Jacob was not much of a suc- 
pao her aay apg ry gen Akay he er 
in the least like a clew that we possessed, 
paivene ee ce! ve arth pa moment, Sa- 
pag ONT d me, in her clear-sighted way, 
to have him photographed. 
‘T..: 
elas rae seemed to find himself quite 
- im our little home, and settled down 
‘into a sort of a permanency. e@ were 


there . Wi 

glad to have him stay with us, for he was a first- 

rate fellow, and always good company in his plea- 
way, and he told us two or three 


day, and sometimes oftener. He was great 
eee any. 
length of time in the same house with Susan—by 
her capable ways, and by her unfailing equanim- 
find the line and a big meat-hook; and 


I 
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Gregory Wilkinson promised Susan that he 
would conceal this fact from the destitute red 





1 simply was Sever Dee eens: canons © ment Sid 
v : y wrong Jacob as I was coming away from the post-office 
) any way she would just right peyyden gertey tony gn“ ahyelnyaane taped 
and ery ) on my shor Then, perceive that the old man was partially intoxica- 
when I had comforted her, she would chipper up ted. won oes of me he came at me 
and be all right again in, no time. Say Wit with such a jureh the dues conghs bite by 
kinson happened to come in one day while a per. - the arm he certainly would have f: to the 
formance of this sort was going on, and fur fear ground, At first he resented this friendly act on 
ink: Susan. ined to —my part, but in a moment he his and 
ch wor elt like being ugly to euergetic warmth. he swayed his lips up 
ple. day was that the col-. to my eat, and asked in a hoarse whisper if that 
past erfal : for stir. * aR itt Od art bens safely the 
up } broken an India china’. night before, and wanted to know, with a most 
ribul: ednaweganates nysterious: ea tie al tocol tx van 
and that Susan had ght the ¥ srk That’ : } Peak kes tes veined ey bie 
evening while we were. sitting on veranda — ‘ ruffled by 
smoking, and before Susan, who was clear — tude reference to my consiu, I éndeavored 
the’ table, had joined us, Gregory Wilkin. - muy_hand from bis, and replied with 
som Babs Saena,selth “aaeh toobe guiplanie Gall lat Mr. Wilkinson at present was 
usual, that Susan was the finest woman he had ~ whither he had returned several 
ever known ; and he added that he was very sorry wly. But Old Jacob declined to re- 
that when he was my age he had not met and ish my hand, and, with more mysterious 
married just such another. declared in a muzzy voice that I might 
He and I talked a good deal at odd times about m, and that I needn't say that my cousin 
the money that our great-great-great-uncle the ork, when-he and him had been 
pirate had buried, and ‘that through all these around . together to the bay and ‘back 
yeats had staid buried so persistently. He did not day before. And then he went 
Fay Fegan anna on varng sg "senso alpen Sener neers Se Pee sapetcicn, 
wes Ragnnlg te Segibne wicscon a cea ene Fae cies tad Sokan. gan bes 
iaee Seen prin aon os Peaverdigec i age age ad- 










sort of a conversation 
thinking away as hard as ever 
_ thin man in a buggy. drov 
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Susan did not say anything. 
dered. 


ith an“ Ob!” Like it). 


“To think of finding 


cryptogram weitten on it in invisible 
communicating an ug just where we ought todig! How 

exceptionally effective churning apparatus with- ~ perfectly ! Why didn’t you think of it 
the 
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in, it is beyond all doubt best churn, as ~ sooner ?” 
well se the Sheabeus-nearvalieas on the Amer- “ Beeause I have been neither more nor. less 
ican market. But observe, madam, that as a than a _old fool. And—and I have to 
wash-boiler it is not less excellent, By the sim- thank you, my dear,” lie continued, still speaking 
ple of removing the handle, taking out’ in the queer tone, “ for having effectually opened 
the dasher, and unshipping the legs—the work, my eyes.” As he made this self-derogatory and 
as Ses eee ee oe tae ar « een nay, eee Oat 
of transformation is complete. As to the trifling’ ‘Kissed her in a great hurry, shook our 
orifice that the removal of the handle leaves in hands warmly, said good-night, and trotted off 
the lid, it becomes, when the wash-boiler side of upstairs’ to his room. His, conduct was very ex- 
this Protean vessel is a ive bene- But then, as I have al - men- 
fit. It is an effective safety-valve, Without it, Wilkinson had a way of always 
1 am not prepared to oy that the boiler would things which nobody expected him 
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‘old yellow parchment with a quite un- 


of it. 
Yet somehow there really did seem to be more 
than mere drunken fancy in what he was telling 


. me; for in spite of his muzzy way of telling it, 


his story had about it a curious air of truth; aad 
it all was go utterly preposterous that belief 
To make 


ly had made a second trip to the bay, or only was 


telling me about the trip that the three of us had 


together, he suddenly very angry, and 

he supposed I ones he was drunk, 
if anybody was drunk I was, and he’d fight 
for five cents any time. . And then he began 
old fists at me, and to go on in such 
chat, in order to avoid a very 
the public streets, I had 
ome. 
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ory Wilkinson driving around the lower part of 
the State of Delaware in this secret sort of way, 


dream ; and she asked.jue to pinch her to make 


sure that it wasn’t... 


her.“ For—don’t you see !—I might dream that 
I was d ~ epeotr a ayecbeets ep face a 
that suppose,” went on, 
mbdlvesivaly; ss I might even dream that I 
woke up when you pinchetl me, and yet that I 
might be sound.asleep.all the while. It really is 
dreadfully confusing, when you come ‘to think of 
it, this way-in which you can have dreams inside 
of each other, like little Chinese boxes, and never 
truly know whether you're asleep or awake. I 
don’t like it at all.” 
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much. perplexed 
disturbed by it as Iwas. To think of Greg- 
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the depth of the sea. Then, without waiting to 
close the dictionary, she threw herself into my 
arms aud asked me to kiss-her‘hard! 

Susan wanted to start righ+ off that afternoon 
—she was determined to go with méthis time, and 
Thad not the heart to refuse her ; but I represent- 
ed to her that night would be upon us before we 
could get across to the bay, and that we had bet- 
ter wait till morning. But I at once went over 
and hired the light wagon for the next day, and 
then we got together the things which we deemed 
necessary for the expedition. The tape-measure, 
of course, was & most essential part of the outfit. 
Susan declared that. she would take exclusive 
charge of that herself; it made her feel that she 
was of im she said. During all the 
evening she was quite quivering with excitement 

+—and so was I, for that. matter—and I don’t be- 
vt that we slept forty winks apiece all night 
ng. 

We were up bright and early, and got off be- 
fore seven o'clock—after Susan had given the 
colored girl a great many directions as to what 
she should and should not do while we were gone. 
This was the first time that we ever had left the 
colored girl alone in the house for a whole day, 
and Susan could not help feeling rather anxious 
about her. It would be dreadful, she said, to 
come home at night and find her bobbing up and 
down dead at the bottom of the well. 

As we drew near the bay I asked several peo- 
ple whom we to meet along the road if 
they knew where Pequinky Creek was, and I was 
rather surprised to find that they all said they 
didn’t. At last,“however, we were so fortunate 
as to meet with quite an old man who was able 
to direct us, He seemed to be a good deal as- 
tonished when I put the question to him, but he 
answered, réadily : 


“ Yes, yes, o’ course I knows where ’tis—’tain’t « 


nowhere, Why, young man, there hain’t ben any 
Pequinky Crik fur th’ better part 0’ sixty year— 
not sence thet gret May storm druv th’ bay shore 
right up on eend an’ dammed th’ crik short off, 
an’ turned all th’ medders thereabouts inter a gret 


nasty ma’sh, an’ med a new outlet five mile an’ » 


more away t’ th’ west’ard. Not a sign o’ Pequin- 
ky Crik will you find at this day—an’ w’at I 
should like ter know is w’ere on yeth a young 
feller like you ever s’ much as heerd tell about 
it. 

This was something that I had not counted on, 
and I could see that Susan was feeling very low 
in her mind. But by questioning the old man 
closely I gradually gut a pretty clear notion of 
where the mouth of the creek used to be; and I 
concluded that, unless the oak.and hickory had 
been cut down or washed away, I stood a pretty 
good chance of finding the spot that I was in 
search of. Susan did not teke this hopeful view 
of the situation. She was very melancholy. 

Following the old man’s directions, 1 drove 
down to the point on the road that was nearest 
to where the Pequinky in former times had emp- 
tied into the bay; then I hitched the horse to a 
tree, and with Susan and the tape-ineasure begat’ 
my explorations, They lasted scarcely five min- 
utes. With no troubie at all 1 found the oak 
and the hickory—grown to be great trees, as I 
had expected—and with the wpe-measure we 
tixed the point midway between them in no-time. 
Then I went batk w the wagon for the spade 
and the other things, Susan going along and 
dancing around and around me in sheer delight. 
It is « fortunate trait of Susan’s character that 
while her spirits sometimes do fall a very long 
distance in u very short time, they rise to propor- 
tionate heights with proportionate rapidity. 

The point that we had fixed between the trees 
was covered thickly with leaves, and when I had 
cleared these away and-had begun to dig, I was 
surprised to find that the soil came up freely, and 
was not matted together with roots as wood soil 
ought to be. I should have paid more attention 
to this curious fact, no doubt, had J not been so 
profoundly stirred by the excitement incident to 
the strange work in which I was engaged. As 
for Susan, the dear creature gaid that she had 
creeps all over her, for she knew that the old 
pirate’s ghost must be hovering near, and she 
begged me to notify her when I came to thie 
skeleton, so that she might look away. I told 
her that I did not expect to find a skeleton, but 
she replied that this only showed how ignorant 7 
was of pirate ceremonial; that it was the rule 
with all pirates when burying treasure to sacri- 
tice a human life, and to bury the dead body over 
the hidden gold. She admitted, however—upon 
my drawing her attention to the fact that the 
treasure which we were in the act of digging up 
had been placed here by my relative only for 
temporary security—that in this particular in- 
stance the human sacrifice part of the pirate pro- 
gramme wight have been omitted, 

Just as we had reached this conelusion—which 

ted Susan a little, I think—my spade 
struck with a heavy thud against a piece of wood. 
Clearing the earth away, | disclosed some frag- 
ments of rotten plank, and beneath these I saw 
something that glittered! Susan, standing beside 
me on the edge of the hole, saw the glitter too. 
She did not say one word; she simply put both 
of her arms around my neck and kissed me. 

I rapidly removed the loose earth, and then 
with the pickaxe I heaved the plank up bodily. 
But what we saw when the plank came away was 

a chest full of doubloons, pieces-of-eight, 


to the lid, a small brass plate on which my eye 

caught the word “Patented.” It was strange 

enough to find the tin box in such perfect preserva- 
(Continued on page 546.) 
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(Continued from page 648.) 

tion while the stout oak plank above it had rotted 
into fragments; but the wisp of newspaper, and 
the brass plate with its utterly out-of-place in- 
scription, were absolutely bewildering. My head 
seemed to be going around on my shoulders, while 
something inside of it was buzzing dreadfully. 
Suddenly Susan exclaimed, in a tone of _ 
and consternation, “ It’s—it's that perfectly 

rid churn-wash-boiler !” 

As she spoke these doomful words I recalled 
Old Jacob’s d story, which I now per- 
ceived must have been true, and the dreadful 
thought flashed into my mind that Gregory Wil- 
kinson must ‘have gone crazy, aud that this 
dreary practical joke was the first result of his 
madness. Susan meanwhile had sunk down by 
the side of the hole and was weeping silently. 

As a vent to my outraged feelings I gave the 
wretched tin vessel a tremendous poke with the 
spade, that caved in one side of it and knocked 
the lid off. I then perceived that within it was 
an oblong package carefully tied up in oiled silk, 
and on bending down to examine the package 
more closely I perceived that it was directed to 
Susan. With a ddgged resolve to follow out 
Gregory Wilkinson’s hideous pleasantry to the 
bitter end, I lifted the rane of the ~~ 
it was pretty heavy—an to open it. In- 
side the first roll of the cover was a letter that 
also was divected to Susan. She had got up by 
this time, and read it over my shoulder. 


“ My pear Susax,—I have decided not to wait 
until I die to do what little good I can do in the 
world. You will be glad, I am sure, to learn that 
I have made arrangements for the immediate 
erection of the steam-laundry at the asylum, as 
well as for the material improvement in several 
other ways of that excellent institution. 

“ At the same time I desire that you and your 
husband shall have the benefit immediately of 
the larger portion of the legacy that I always 
have intended should be yours at my death. It 
is here (in govt. 4’s), and I hope with all my 
heart that your trip to Europe will be a pleasant 
one. I am very affectionately yours, 

“ Grecory WILKINSON.” 


“ And to think,” said Susan, as we drove home 
through the twilight, bearing our sheaves .with 
us, and feeling very happy over them—“ and to 
think that it should turn out to be your cousin 
Gregory Wilkinson who was the family pirate 
and had a hoard, and not your greai-great-great- 
uncle, after all!” 





THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL OF 
THE ARMY. 


(Continued from page 532, Supplement.) 


of a thorough knowledge of lifting powers, and 
of the best methods of accomplishing results by 
the most economical employment of force, is in- 
dicated in the accompanying illustrations of the 
methods of dismounting and mounting heavy 
guns, of lifting them from the ground to the 
parapet of a fort, and of moving them from one 
carriage to another. 

The study of artillery involves, first of all, 
proficiency in mathematics. Guns are built and 
fired on mathematical princip| Tustr t 
determine very nearly everything, but, finally, tle 
accuracy of the shot must depend somewhat on 
the judgment and coolness of the man in charge 
of the piece. If war were to be carried on in 
the future at the long range permitted by mod- 
ern inventions in artillery, instruments would 
take the place of the human mind, which used 
to squint its eye over the barrel that was levelled 
in the direction of the enemy; but, big and far- 
carrying as modern ordnance is, human nature 
las not changed, and when the men of to-day 
engage in battle they will feel the irrepressible 
tendency of their kind to get as near as possible 
to their opponent#. Fighting is not to be safer, 
but it will not last so long, for it will be more 
destructive. Nevertheless, a modern gun cannot 
be built, nor its charge determined, nor its pro- 
jectile fired, without the application of mathe- 
matical formule and the use of instruments that 
would have sadly bothered the brains of the ar- 
tillerists of a hundred years ago. It is impossi- 
ble, and it would be uninteresting to the general 
reader, té go into the mathematical work of the 
school in detail. Even the course pursued by the 
enlisted men would be difficult to explain with- 
out some graphic illustrations. A rapid survey 
of some of the subjects considered by the stu- 
dent-officers and by the enlisted men will indi- 
cate the intellectual requirements of this arm of 
the service and the results aimed at by the 
school. 

The first subject taught in the Artillery Depart- 
ment is exterior ballistics, which treats of the 
fligit of projectiles after leaving the gun. The 
text-book. used by the school was prepared by 
Captain Ingalls, of whose computation of the 
“jubilee shot” mention has been already made. 
The subjects under this head are given in the 
new programme of the school. Some of them 
are as follows: The mathematical study of the 
Jaws of resistance of the air to the mation of 
projectiles; the method of determining resiat- 





ances, with deductidns from the most notable 


experiments; the relation between time, space, 
and velocity; deflecting action of wind; drift; 
jump; monient of inertia of an oblong projectile 
of — forms; calculation of range tables ; 
lotti trajectories. 
- Fhe waar in which a trajectory is plotted 
may be seen from the illustration of the line 
traversed by the “jubilee shot.” The distance 


of essential 

must be and the line drawn. 
Sonestikies indicate the point of impact of a 
shot fired ftom a certain piece under certain con- 


of the trajectory from the - 


ditions. It is possible to tabulate @ harbor for 
all the pieces that command it, and the tables 
may be depended upon to a certain point, al- 
though varying conditions of wind, atmosphere, 
and other elements of the environment make 
frequent corrections necessary, : ; 
Interior ballistics includes the study of the prop- 
advance has 





erties of powder. An extraordinary 

been made in the manufacture of exple 

the close of our war. | grades of pow 
are now used for ces of artillery. _ 
kind of powder will no ri ay veaey 
of ordnance, and the must know p 





cisely what his gan demands to secure its 
efficiency. At the school the students 
structed in the che 


culties which will be remedied whenever Congress 
grows generous and the Ordnance Bureau makes 
up its mind as to the kind of gun which the ar- 
tillery needs, for it is one of the curious features 
of the peculiar organization of our army that the 
arm of the service which uses the guns and de- 
fends the fortifications has very little to say 
concerning the kind that shall be adopted or the 
methods of their construction. 

Leaving ballistics, the next course concerns 
the “ Employment of Artillery Material, Munitions, 
Armor, ete.” It includes the metallurgy of gun- 
metals ; the constitution and the processes of 
manufacture of different kinds of iron and steel ; 
the casting, converting, and rifling of guns; ma- 
chine guns; the construction of gun-carriiges ; 
manufacture and uses of projectiles, fuses, and 
primers ; the history and manufacture of armor ; 
the experiments that have been made; the study 
of the trials between the target and ordnance. 
It includes gunnery, firing tactics to be employed 
against fleets, and the inspection of cannon with 
instruments. : 

The mere mention of what the officers of the 


‘school are expected to do shows not only how 


serious and practical is the work of the establish- 
ment, but its high intellectual character. It is 
the testimony of officers of the artillery that the 
school has already accomplished very much for 
the improvement of their branch of the army. 
It has been stated, and there is no reason to 
doubt its truth, that in each one of recent classes 
there have been more well-instructed artillerists 
than could have been found twenty years ago in 
the whole army. 

The course of study in the school for the en- 
listed men is naturally confined to artillery; but 
most civilians will be surprised to find what the 
non-commissioned officers are expected to know. 
They are taught the phenomenon of explosion ; 
the constituent parts of explosives; the compara- 
tive advantages of the different forms of the 
grain of powder; the gravity, density, pressure, 
and velocity of explosives, ey are also taught 
how to pack and care for these destructive and 
dangerous agents. They studv the nature of 
fuses and their uses; projectiles in all their 
forms, and their comparative values ; the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of rifled guns, and the 
various systems of manufacture; the structure 
and motions of rockets; the meanings of terms 
employed. They are instructed in the different 


- kinds of arms of the artillery service ; the differ- 


ent uses to which they may be put; the various 
parts of a gun, and their rationale; the methods 
of constructing 8; the various instruments 
used for ree ordnance — the barometer, 
thermometer, hygrodeik, anemometer, densimeter, 
pressure-plug, and chronograph. They are also 
taught how to make range tables, and all the 
mechanical work that is essential in the manip- 
ulation of both heavy aud field artillery. In a 
word, the enlisted men—at least, those who be- 
come non-commissioned officers—are 

have an intelligent knowledge of their weapons, 
and a private achieves his chevrons by profitable 
attendance upon the school for enlisted men. In 
the new me the men are instructed in 
some of the elementary principles of mechanics 
and mechanical engineering, and in electricity. 

The practical work in artillery, with the excep- 
tion of firing, goes on whenever out-of-door work 
is possible; that is, when it is not too hot or too 
cold, or too stormy. Among tlie improvements 
greatly needed at the post is the filling in of the 
parade-ground, much of which is under water af- 
ter heavy storms. The mechanigal drills and the 
firings are illustrated in the accompanying pic- 
tures. It was probably of the formation about 
the howitzer that a prominent militia officer com- 
plained, because the men did not follow the tac- 
ties of the infantry, with which he happened to 
be familiar. 

The firing at a target takes place in July, Au- 
gust, and September. It is sometimes partici- 
pated in by other troops than those who are sta- 
tioned at Fort Monroe. Last summer, for exam- 
ple, five batteries from Washington Barracks and 
—_ ne Se eet were sent there for 

ir ann vy artillery practice. A large 
part of the practical artillery-work consists. of 
the mechanical manceuvres to which allusion has 
been made, and which are illustrated. _ 

It is in this important part of the course that 
the lack of modern 


ordnance and gun-carriages — 


is chiefly felt. The officers and men are neces- 







expected to 





modern heavy ordnance. They are still a 
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by the reading of the arcs. The angles are 
plotted, the ng-distance cseullbrng, 
fore te ing toeta nda tis guslig ot ne 

ore i 
der is ly tus deauty 008 the 


has accomplished, the arn “Of the projectile, 


and the quality and condition of the powder used 
to drive it from the gun, “ss 
Besides the practice with the big guns, there 
is mortar and light artillery practice.. Some new 
~— gees have been sent to the fort 
‘or trial, 


the Chesapeake destroyed’ range of Fort 
Monroe, and it is oneee ndk dont if money to 





replace it can be ‘until passes 
another army tion. bill. - Ria ems, 
briefly, that if during a1 8 any 
branch of the public is. by such 


an accident as is { 
policies as “an act of Gad, damage cannot 
be repaired, however necessary to the public wel- 
fare the work of the i service may be, 
until Congress meets again, or unless, by squeez- 
ing economy, money that was intended and need- 
ed for an purpose may be diverted. 
Electricity has a great deal to do in connection: 
with modern artillery, and plays a very important 
part.in all recent systems of coast defence. - Elec- 
tricity and submarine mining are therefore ex- 
ceedingly valuable features of the course at the 
Artillery School, and in the new me the 
work of the department is very greatly increased 
and advanced. Electricity is.studied theoretical- 
ly and practically, and for the purposes of this 
department the school has an-excellent outfit. 
Submarine mining embraces the examination 
of all kinds of the. causes of their 
failure, and the conditions under which success 
is obtained. Instruction is also given in the 
methods of manufacturing and firing both me- 
chanical and electrical torpedoes. The difficulty. 
that operates against the complete success of the 
Torpedo School at Willet’s Point is keenly felt at 
Fort Monroe. Owing to the insufficiency of the 
appropriations, the school does not possess the 
materials with which to make practical , experi- 
ments in ting, firing, and countermining tor- 
pedoes. The officers are familiar with the theo- 
ries and with the various systems that have been 


adopted by other governments, but will. 


not probably give to them an tity to act- 
ually handle and conduct drills in submarine min- 
ing until the danger which torpedoes might avert 
is actually upon the country. There is a torpedo 
echool for the navy at Newport, as well as that 
for the army at Willet’s Point, and it is probably 
ere oe the latter. The artillery, 
which w upon to use torpedoes, has 
no plant, except for the application of electricity. 

There remains only space for a brief account 
of the other departments of the 


logistics, battle tactics, and . Practical 
peahincleate SosheiLans alkel aieek involve the 
use of artillery. : 


apparatus, the ysis, of crude sulphur, crude 
nitre, and gunpowder, the theory and use of the 
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: for preset of. familiarizing the officers 
with appliances for lifting heavy weights, they 
SEigtNia Wi teaegh, pelnes sok oak. 
Tuer arp alee ieoneses in poastleal telegraph y 
and photography. i 


The of an officer of 8 
very cele atealos manner in which ouch: 
himself:at the Artillery Ss 


will give to those who. it some knowledge 
ich, unfortunately, the country generally does 


whi 
not possess. It will at least show that, among 


there are many in 
serious and valuable work, It is ly to the 
credit of these men that and indifference 
have not destroyed their usiasm. It is owir 


that the country is in a position to begin the 
erection of coast defences. The Artillery School 
is a centre of light which proceeds entirely from 
the army. It owes its origin, its maintenance, 
and its great advance to the men whom it edu- 
cates. The civil power of the government is not 
entitled to any gratitude for what has been ac- 
complished at Fort Monroe. The school is what 
it is beeause the in of the army, and 
especially of the artillery branch of the service, 
notwi the difficulties in the way of the 
advance of our whole system, has kept 
abreast in the rapid race of modern scientific 
achievement. If we can defend our shores with 
the courage, ability, aud « which have been 
shown in developing the Artillery School, we need 


» feel-no fear of a foreign enemy. 





THE DEEP.SEA TORPEDO-BOAT. 


Tue Herreshoff torpedo-boat, built by the Bris- 
tol Company, gives our navy a type which for 
fifteen years has been developed as zealously by 
the other great maritime:powers as it has been 
persistently neglected by us, curiously 
enough, we invented it, and were the first to dem- 
onstrate its practical advantages. The apologists 
for this cheese-paring policy invariably eyphio- 
nize such delays as wise conservatism, and no 
war having intervened, they have in this case, 
perhaps, the best of the argument, for to-day 
widely divergent views exist as to the value of 
the weapon. : 

This form of attack was originally limited to 
the-employment by ordinary steam-launches of 
spars fitted with powder tanks, 30 fused as to ex- 
plode under control or by contact; and thongh in 
this crude shape its success was sufficient to jus- 
tify extended experiments, little progress was 
made before the introduction of machine guns, 
murderously dominating all zones of approach, 
banned further attempts at direct attack. When, 
after some years, the tactical pendulum swung in 
turn from the offensive to the defensive point of 
rest, and gave a new weapon in the auto-mobile 
torpedo, the type was rehabilitated ; for here, fly- 
ing under water, at a constant depth and with fair 
accuracy, was a self-moving projectile which could 
be discharged: from a small craft that need not 
approach the attacked vessel nearer than three 
or four hundred yards. 

Of course the millennium. had now arrived for 
torpedo enthusiasts, who, slaughtering thousands 
for the love of peace, declared the last word had 
been spoken, and that war was impossible, be- 
cause its theories were revolutionized. Less than 


ship, “the microbe would destroy the giant.” 
less excited than individ- 


sega sudden 
‘ina frenzy of f 
petal no's fre of ying or lng, ro 


a 
sharply, into a keen race for supremacy, 
constructors everywhere. Thornycroft,¥ar- 
row, and White, in England; Schichau in 2’sus- 
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“indeed, eon seaity every sea-fron ‘etintty, 


be carried—on 
used as auxiliaries, In 1878 Thornycroft built ° 


for the Norwegian a boat that was 
57 feet in length dsplced aiid tade 


mile, while pe queda teres produced one 


that made, with a load of 12} tons, 115 knots * 


vice, lengths above 130 feet, with displacements 
over 90 tons, must be given. It is conceded by 
French experts that the smailer class is of value 

_ mainly for coast defence; that the much-belaud- 
ed 35-metre boat cannot keep the sea nor carry 
coal enough for ordinary work, and that the 45- 
metre type is the smallest that can be profitably 
employed off shore. In England it is acknow- 
ledged that the hulls ought te be strengthened, 
the vitals protected, and indeed, if one may judge 
from the changes made in naval programmes, 
both for building and for evolutions, all other na- 
tions accept the compromises quoted. 
It must be remembered that this alleged un- 
seaworthiness does not relate to'safety, or imply 
‘danger to life, for these boats have kept the 
ocean under the severest conditions of weather, 
and have. made deep-water voyages—oue, nota- 
bly, by the Childers, to Australia, in the winter 


of 1884. The unfitness for outside service rests. 


rather upon their want of habitability, upon the 
impossibility of living on board in ‘the open ; 
they are so boisterously lively, so persistent in 
their twistings and turnings, that the crew can- 
not rest, nor work, nor cook, nor indeed muster 
an appetite even could dinner be served. Then, 
too, these ballotings and tumblings tell quickly 
and disastrously upon machinery and armament, 
which are necessarily delicate, and worse than 


torpedoes 
that a ship thus crinolined may be perfectly de- 
fended below the water-line. 
Notwithstanding this expert uncertainty, this 
confusion of the Navy Department wisely 
determined to make its own tests, and submitted 
last year the plans of a first-class 
to the 
This vessel is of the deep-sea, twin-screw type, 
and has the following dimensions: length, 138 
feet; breadth, 15 feet; depth, 10 feet; draught, 
4 feet 8 inches; dis -p Sey aga 
and estimated horse-power, engines 
are of the Sieasindored, quadruple expansion 
are of the latest Herreshoff 


room ; 
the interior is electrically lighted, and ivided 
into eleven water-tight compartments ; 

the two conning towers carries a search-light, and 
the -rmament peo expe me — 
in, the bow, one torpedo t, and three 37- 
pounder rapid-fire guns. ‘The trial will be 


continuous run for three consecutive hours, and — 


fifteen tons’ weight must be carried. Should the 
boat be finally accepted, a bonus or penalty for 
‘speed accom ment is ided : $1500, in ad- 
dition to the contract will be given if the 
mean speed exceeds 22 knots, and $2000 will be 
» paid for each quarter of a knot above 23 knots ; 
but in case the speed falls below 22 knots, $4000 
are to be refunded by the builder, and if it does 
not.reach 20 knots, the government reserves, the 
right to reject the vessel. 
These conditions were accepted by the Herre- 
‘ shoff Company, and in the light of their past 
success, it may safely be j sied that the 
. Speed expected will be attained in the boat just 
completed. The trials will be watched with the 
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torpedo-boat . 
competition of American ship-builders. 
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; troops 
_ the agents to scout for and arrest the offenders. 
: eesnptedpen, Sa-sesmche dyeetbeer ss geal 
sionally caused by illicit traders occurred among 
' the Navajos of New Mexico a year or two ago. 


* A squad of soldiers, starting from Fort Wingate 
to arrest whiskey dann Dei confronted by a 
" Jarge force of Navajos, who declared tliat the men 


* should not be taken away. The sergeant in charge 
"of the squad, finding his party Breatly outnuinber- 
~ ed, compelled ‘to proceed Defia 


of Mr. 
Carroll H, Potter, acting agent for the Osages 

’ in the Indian Territory; *‘ There has been no im- 

' provement in the condition of the Osage Indians 
during the last year. le are not suf- 
ficiently industrious to control in the right diree- 
tion the amoant of money they get. In conse- 
quence a large share is spent for contraband ar- 

’ ticles, which it seems very for them to pro- 
cure along the State line rs on 
= reservation, .The ldtter class elem 
will protect in every possible way. é in 
whiskey by péddlers on the regervation is, in my 
opinion, alarmingly on the increase.” 

Mr. Zogbuum gives a sketch in this number of 
the Wxxk.y of the arrest of an illicit trader in 
the Indian . Some cavalrymen have 
come down upon him and his. outfit, and have 
brought him to the officer in command of the 
party. The quiet, undemonstrative character of 
the scene suggests that the officerand the trader 
facing each other perfectly understand the na- 
ture of the offence, and will exchange very few 
words about it. 





ON THE BRIDLE-PATH IN 
CENTRAL PARK. 


Nopopy who has made even the most cursory 
experiences or observations upon the bridle-path 


the quadrupeds are concerned, 

- might og 2 have been equally well gathered 
from Hyde Park or the Bois, though the shooting 
action of the American trotter, as the American 


. dle-horse is. recognized now in every stud from 
* Trakene to Miles City. The Ampilcen saddle- 


' horse, for which a distinctive has set in 
only within a few years, is successfully 
San: securely djstd, thorough- 

not yet y a 
bred and the broncho. 
a title to be called an 


- the “ cussedness ” which 
his unfavorable experi ‘of mankind have im- 
pressed upon him supply in him an excellent 
basis for a saddle-horse when 
animal of greater size, higher speed, and more 
power. The combination lias already so far suc- 
ceeded that those Northwestern breeders do not 
seem to be over-sanguine who look forward to 
the time when the cavalries of Europe shall be 

* remounted from America. 

In the present series of sketches the artist has 
not undertaken to include all the types, either of 


superseded, for the ‘riders of the 

a horse, but the racing bang which is held to 
- smarten the hiorse’s app at the expense of 
- a foot or so of fly h. A circular shoe-brush 
- seems tu be the model which thé present race of 
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WEEELY. 


ington’s 
y. male 

Anglomaniac, however faithful his imigation of 
cannot 


and 

spare figures of one sex, softened in the other 

into bright alertness of face and mi 
of form, would convince him ‘that he‘ 
new land. : 

Mr. Remington’s ~ dra’ however, are so 

much more interesting as pi of art than as 

mere illustrations that it seems futile to discuss 


aphy, wliere- 
as the effect most commonly, and indeed almost 
without exception, attained by that art in the rep- 
resentation of horses in motion is an impression 
of startling unreality, and of unnatural fixedness. 
While a horse in the momentary hang over the 
hurdle may be photographed, no position of the 
trot or of the gallop represents a trotting or a 
galloping horse. It ig the reassembling and blend- 
ing of these evanescent postures, either mechan- 
ically by the zoetrope, or artistically by the paint- 
er, that conyeys the sense of motion. No doubt 
scientific knowledge has its legitimate influence 
upon art; the camera has its use in ieee | the 
artist to look for what he is assured by it is there. 
Even in this respect its uses are limited. It-was 
very long before Muybridge that Delacroix select- 
ed the gathered instead of the conventionally ex- 
tended position of the running horse as the more 
characteristic of furious motion, as Mr. Reming- 
ton has done here in his headlong runaway. The 
truth and force of the action in the horse gallop- 
ing forward will be appreciated by whoever has 
really watched a horse approaching at this gait 
and appreciated neither less nor more if he hap- 
pen to be familiar_with what photography has 
done, not toward its representation, but toward its 
dissection. It is conceivable, perhaps, that the 
delightful dancing poise of the thorough-bred car- 
rying a girlin Mr. Remington’s picture might have 
been caught by the camera, but it is quite certain 
that no camera has ever caught it, The question, 
indeed, that most appreciative persons feel in- 
clined to put when dislocated fractions of flowing 
movement are put before them by photography 
is, “Can these bones live?” It is the artist who 
must furnish the answer. 





THE GROWTH OF AMATEUR 
ATHLETICS. 
BY MALCOLM W. FORD. 

Tur growth of amateur athletic sport has been 
very steady during the past ten or fifteen years. 
It is safe to say that sports, as followed’ by 
amateurs, will continue to gain in popuiar sup- 


THAT DEED OF GIFT. 
UNCLE SAM. “Can't necept it, Jonny? What's the matter? Ain't skeered, be yer i 
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port faster, in proportion to their following, than 
professional games will, for in the former the 
chief end in view is the sport itself, while in the 
latter the money is the main point, and the sport 
is all right so long as it produces the money. 
There have been so many professional contests 
where charges of fraud as-to the results of them 
have been made, that the public of to-day needs 
pretty strong guarantee as to the honesty of the 
contestants and the so-called backers before sup- 
port will be given. With amateurs it is quite 
different. In the first place, the patrons of ama- 
teur sport are not, as a rele, betting men. There 
ave bets made at most of the-important matches 
of amateurs at ting, rowing, athleties, ten- 
nis, billiards, bowling, but it would be very 
strange if such bets were ever of magnitude 
: to influence a truthful result of the com- 

; In other words, amateur contests are, as 

a rule, patronized by a class of society whose 
business interests are good enough not to need 


any auxiliary, such as amateur sport might be 
"made. 


It has taken some time for the public to see 
the difference between amateur and professional 
sport, but a strict line between them has been 
drawn, and so many are versed on the subject 
that the compurative few who are not do not 
seem to exert much influence through their igno- 
vance. A glance at the list of officers of any of 
the large athletic clubs of this country or Eng- 
land will reveal names prominent!y identified with 
the upper ranks of society and business. “There 
is no better proof of the advancement and stand- 
ard of amateur sport than this fact, and judging 
by clubs now in existence, and also those form- 
ing, amateur athletics in the future bid fair to 
become a fixture among civilized nations. There 
is no doubt that if people had more time they 
would indulge much more freely in pastime than 
they do even now. Out-door recreation is to the 
majority of men a luxury, because their every- 
day vocations keep them so confined, and when 
they do manage to have the time they very often 
feel more like keeping quiet than taking even 
the lightest kind of physical exercise. The Sat- 
urday early-closing movement, which is gaining 
such headway in this country among business in- 
stitutions, is undoubtedly a grekt impetus to tlie 
following of amateur sport, for if men feel that 
they can indulge in this recreation with no inter- 
ference to more important subjects, they natu- 
rally will take more kindly to it. The question 
has often been asked why it is that the West is 
not so far advanced in amatenr sports as the 
East, for there is no question about there being 
plenty of material to build on out there, and 
many would think that the material there would 
make better subjects for athletic sports than that 
found East, on account of having a presumedly 
hardier and more rugged set to draw from. It 
does not matter what kind of a foundation « 
man has for the successful indulgence in athiet- 
ic sport, if he has not time for it, the commu- 
nity never will hear of him. That is very much 
the case of our Western brethren, for civiliza- 
tion in the way of leisure is not quite so far ad- 
vanced there as in the East. It is growing more 
80, however, every year, and the West is now 
further advanced in amateur pastimes than the 
East was a dozen years ago. 3 

It will be interesting to note a few figures 
showing the amount of capital invested in differ- 
ent amateur athletic clubs throughout the coun- 
try. The constitutions and by-laws of these va- 
rious clubs read that the object of the clubs is 
the promotion and encouragement of: physical 
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FATHER KNICKERBOCKER AND HIS OFFENSIVE NEIGHBOR. 


“Why don’t yer be a man, and try ter git used to smoke ?” 


exercise and athletic competition, and judging by 
the methods of these clubs, they follow the ideas 
as expressed by their constitutions pretty well. 
The pioneer American athletic association, the 
New York Athletic Club, has invested in its cfub- 
house in New York city, and its summer home 
and grounds at Travers’s Island, on Long Island 
Sound, a little over $400,000, and the encourage- 
ment which it gives-to amateur sports in the way 
of competitions and prizes is too well known 
to need mention. The Berkeley Athletic Club, 
of this city, occupies property valued at about’ 
$250,000. The Manhattan Athletic Club, of this 
city, is at present in course of making a still lar- 
ger investment. This club was organized in 1877, 
and after twelve years of steady building up, it in- 
tends occupying property by the end of this year 
representing an outlay of $650,000. The Athletic 
Club of the Schuylkill Navy, of Philadelphia, is 
building a structure which, with the land, will 
cost $150,000, and the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion took possession recently of premises valued 
in the neighborhood of $300,000. In Washing- 
ton, D.C., the Columbia Athletic Club has invest- 
ed about $100,000 in the furtherance of their ob- 
ject, and the clubs are too numerous to mention 
throughout the country that own plants valued at 
between $50,000 and $100,000. These figures are 
suggestive, and show at a glance what a firm 
footing amateur athletics have in this country. 
Although there is much more money invested 
by athletic clubs in this country than in England, 
and the clubs here own finer buildings and prem- 
ises, still the competitions themselves are more 
numerous and better patronized on the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean than statistics prove to be 
the case-here. Athletic sports are even taking a 
hold in France, although Englishmen have laugh- 
ingly predicted for some time that this pastime 
would never be popular in that nervous nation. 
Frenchmen are tuought not to be able to make 
good athletes, as a rule; and although it has been 
within their power to be good gymnasts, they do 
not seem to have the necessary hardiness which 
good athletes require. The popular interest of 
athletic sports in England is something marvel- 
lous. All through the spring and summer, nu- 
merous meetings are held each week, and the 
towns, in proportion to their size, give finer meet- 
ings from a point of attendance, value of prizes, 
and number of competitors, than this country 
has yet shown. ~ It will not be amiss to state that 
the indications are that within another decade 
the details of athletics here will be brought to a 
stage as far advanced as they are in England. 
The effect of athletic sports on the general 
health of competitors has been proved in most 
instances to be good. There are many persons 
whé have more or less indulged in athletics, and 
lay any complaint or ailments which they may 
have in after-years to their early days of athletic 
training; but when one thinks of the great num- 
ber of men who have taken hard physical exer- 
cise, and who say that they are better off for it, 
and prove it by their lives, the few who are sup- 
posed to have been injured by competition would 
make a very small showing. There is no better 
way of proving the above than by thinking of the 
many men who have made records for themselves 
as athletes, and getting their opinion as to the 
effects of their competitions on their after-life. 
It is a well-known fact that nearly all the cases 
of genuine athletic over-training have been pro- 
fessional athletes who have been engaged in in- 
structing or taking part in, as a means of liveli- 
hood, athletic exercises for a long term of years. 
Those who have been unfortunate enough to 
reach that stage have evidently had to do too 
much work to keep up to their daily duties, and 
have gradually worn themselves out and exhaust- 
ed their vitality through over-physical work, just 
as much as in many cases we hear of, from time 
to time, exhausted vitality from too much men- 
tai work. 


The advantage of amateur competitions is that 
they very rarely bring about such results, for 
they are not the livelihood of those taking part 
in them, and their patrons stop following them 
whenever they feel so disposed. I have had 
many professional athletes tell me that they could 
not do so well after they went into the subject 
as an every-day matter than they could when 
they were looked on as amateurs, and judging by 
their performances both before and after enter- 
ing the professional ranks one could easily see 
the truth of their assertions. In one case they 
indulged in athletic competition only when they 
felt like it, and as their living did not depend 
upon their stccess in it, it never worried them. 
In the other case, the better they did the more 
money they would make, and. if they were not up 
to a certain standard their livelihood would suf- 
fer. This state, causing a certain amount of 
anxiety, sometimes wore on them to such an ex- 
tent that they were often almost useless for ath- 
letic competition. To-this cause has often been 
attributed the fact that amateurs can, in nearly 
all kinds of games, where the element of skill or 
technique is not the predominating feature, do as 
well as professionals. For instance, take a ten- 
inile run. There is very little skill about doing a 
fast performance at it, for-alH a man wants is 
plenty of vitality and endurance, and the amateur 
and professional records for it are not enough 
apart to amount to anything worth mentioning. 
In the game of base-ball, which is looked on as a 
most athletic game, a successful performer does 
not necessarily need strength of arm or flectness 
at running, but his knowledge of the game or the 
technique of it is always found to be good. The 
ten-mile run is an example of genuine athletic 
ability, while the game of ball is a combination of 
head-work and general athletic adaptability, which 
takes long-continued practice. In other words, a 
man could keep on playing ball and learn some- 
thing almost every day, but there is so little to 
learn about a ten-mile run that an amateur, devot- 
ing but a little time every day to practice, may 
do as good a performance as a professional ath- 
lete can who might have nothing else to engage 
his time except getting in good condition for ten- 
mile running. 

Taking a list of the well-known athletic pas- 
times, it can be very easily proved that where 
genuine athletic ability is the important factor 
for a good performance, the amateurs do almost 
as well as the professionals. It has often been 
asked why this is so, and the best answer which 
has been given by men familiar with the subject 
is that as good athletes, as a rule, are born and 
hot made, their ability shows itself very soon when 


given an opportunity. No man can be born with - 


a knowledge of the fine points of lawn-tennis, 
base-ball, cricket, billiards, or- any other game 
where skill is important. In these games pro- 
fessionals are recogni: as being superior to 
amateurs. It is not their athletic ability that 
makes them so, but they are better acquainted 
with the fine points of them. Knowing that they 
can do almost as well as professionals acts 
as an incentive to the participation of amateurs 
in competition at running, walking, jumping, and 
weight-throwing. The difference of play between 
an amateur and a professional base-ball nine can 
be readily seen, but it would be hard to notice 
any difference in the performances done at ath- 
letic sports between amateurs and professionals. 

The general effect of amateur athletic competi- 
tion having been found to be beneficial to the 
majority who patronize it, and the tendency tow- 
ard a degrading influence of most professional 
competitions in the same line, it is no wonder that 
the first-named has géveloped more rapidly in 
proportion to its age than the last one has. It is 
improbable that either subject is followed. with 
the idea of benefiting one’s health, and the fact 
that the general tone of the nervous and physical 
systems being benefited can simply be mentioned 


as one of the arguments in their favor. Profes- 
sionals go into competition mostly for livelihood. 
Amateurs do the same as a recreation, and know- 
ing this to be the case, no further explanation is 
necessary in showing that totally different results 
can be derived from them. There are some 
splendid examples of so-called professional ath- 
letes, who stand well with the community in ev- 
ery way. The different tutors of amateur ath- 
letic clubs, colleges, schools, private and public 
gymnasiums, are all professional athletes accord- 
ing to the universally recognized definition as 
laid down by athletic legislators ; but the majority 
of these should in no way be connected with the 
every-day professional sporting element, for, as a 
rule, they are above the mass of men in general 


‘intelligence. To be successful in their business 


they do not simply have to know how to perform 
on a horizontal bar, but they must have read a 
great deal about deeper subjects concerning the 
health of mankind; and their association with 
and continued tutoring of their pupils increases 
their mental faculties even more than their physi- 
cal powers. No better argument can be used in 
showing the beneficial results of even the most 
ardent following of athletic competitions than 
describing the influence of them on the general 
life of those successful at them. Good perform- 
ers, whether they are amateurs or professionals, 
must lead what would be called a strict, watch- 
ful life. Can any one deny that such an influ- 
ence is good in the long-run? The temptations 
associated with civilization need not be pointed 
out, and surely any pastime which is directly op- 
posed to self-indulgence ought to gradually show 
itself as being worthy of recognition. To sum 
up the question in a general way, it is a fact that 
the majority who follow amateur athletic sport 
to any extent are first-rate examples in every 
way of average mankind, and although it is anite 
possible to derive the same resuits from profes- 
sional sport, still statistics would prove the ordi- 
nary results to be quite different. 
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MONEY AND STOCKS, 


Tuer approach of the Ist of July, with the ne- 
cessary preparations for payment of interest and 
dividends on that date, has begun to illustrate 
the effect of the late gold shipments. On Wednes- 
day money became worth 34 to 4 per cent. for 
demand loans on usual collateral of railroad 
stocks, and to-day the rate was 4 to 5 on the 
same security, a higher rate very naturally pre- 
vailing where the new Trust stgcks were accept- 
ed. Foreign exchange at once became more plen- 
tiful, and sterling was offered at rates that make 
it a cheaper remittance than gold. At the close 
of business to-day only $1,200,000 gold was en- 
gaged for Saturday’s steamers, against $4,250,000 
at the same time a week ago. The preparations 
for the disbursements of July Ist will have to be 
completed to-morrow, as on Saturday the banks 
close at noon, and higher rates for call loans are 
therefore quite likely. The market for time loans 
and commercial paper is also dearer than it was 
last week, and the inducements for the temporary 
employment of foreign capital in this market are 
correspondingly increased. Better rates for 
money are likely to prevail for some days after 
the beginning of July, owing to the distribution 
in thousands of small sums of the large amounts 
now held together for that date, and this will at- 
tract money that has been waiting for this oppor- 
tunity, so that next week may see the end of large 
gold shipments for this season. 

Railroad stocks are duller, but continue to be 
held with much determination, notwithstanding 
the fight over St. Paul and Chicago business, the 
reductions made and threatened by the Chicago 
and Alton road, and the movement for lower rates 
by State officials in Kansas and Nebraska. The 
weekly reports of railroad earnings continue to 
show gains over last year in most cases, and there 
is general expectation that the foreign market for 
our surplus grain will be profitable enough to pay 
well both the railroads and the farmers. The de- 
mand for steel rails is good, both East and West, 
and this is naturally interpreted as a good sign 
for railroad business. The whole iron industry 
looks better, and the producers of anthracite coal 
have felt warranted in raising their prices 5 to 
15 cents per ton. There is therefore some rea- 
son for the tenacity with which railroad stocks 
are held. Going back a month, and seeing how 
they turned out for the railroads which have re- 
ported their gross and net earnings, the examina- 
tion is, upon the whole, satisfactory; and the re- 
view of the first six months of the year, to be 
furnished to-morrow by the Vanderbilt railroads, 


- the New York Central, the Lake Shore and Mich- 


igan Southern, the Michigan Central, and the Can- 
ada Southern, is awaited with confidence in fair- 
ly good results. All these influences go to ex- 
plain why it is that the market has received the 
news of railroad rivalries in.the West with dip- 
lomatic composure. But they would not suffice 
were it not that the temper of the market is high 
and hopeful. 

This hopefulness is again, as it was last week, 
most strikingly shown by the dealings in the 
Trust stocks. There have been wide fluctuations 
in one of these, the Sugar Refineries Company, 
the stock of which rose from 114 to 126, fell to 
113, and closed at 115}, and Cotton Oil is lower. 
But the dealings in these and in the Lead Trust 
indicate no revulsion of feeling; on the contrary, 
the feeling is so good that another Trust stock, 
the Distillers and Cattle Feeders’, was successful- 
ly added to-day to the unlisted department of 
the Stock Exchange, Every Trust stock which 
reaches even this outer circle of the Stock Ex- 
change has passed through many stages, and has 
been brought at least into presentable shape. 
It is true that we do not officially know the exact 
amount of the capital stock of these concerns, 
but a good deal can be learned of them neverthe- 
less, and they are probably destined, like the Chi- 
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cago Gas Trust Company, to reach_the stage 
where they will furnish all needful information, 
and pass, like it, to the regular list of the Stock 
Exchange. - The published details in regard to 
the Sugar Refineries Company would almost jus- 
tify the opinion that that.company should reach 
that point soon. And when that point is reach- 
ed it will be a decided advantage for the Stock 
Exchange to have these various concerns regu- 
larly “listed.” It is desirable that the great 
manufacturing companies of the country should 
be, duly represented in this market, as is the 
case in European capitals, and ag local corpora- 
tions of this class are represented in the Boston 
market, The New York Exchange has been too 
exclusively a railroad market, but it is likely 
hereafter to furnish a market of a more diversi- 
fied character. 

But these new-comers have to fight their way 
tu recognition, and they cannot expect all at once 
from money-lenders the treatment so long accord- 
ed to railroad stocks. This is due to a natural 
instinct of caution, which cannot be too carefully 
educated. At the same time some criticisms of 
the Trust stocks are heard which are wide of the 
mark. Onc¢ admit the principle of capitalizing 
the various‘properties that are taken into a Trust, 
without which there can be no shares to repre- 
sent the property, and it is childish-to complain 
because stock is issued in excess of. the cash 
value of the plant. The going business and the 
good-will are entitled to be valued too, and the 
market will set its own valuation upon the whole 
combination, whatever be the proportion first 
agreed upon by the managers in issuing the stock. 
The earning capacity will settle that, as it has 
done in the familiar case of the stocks of the ex- 
press companies. Another point to note is that 
these Trust concerns are organized for a manu- 
facturing profit, not for a speculative profit on 
the raw material of their industry. The Sugar 
Refineries Company, for example, turns raw sug- 
ar into refined, and makes its manufacturer’s 
profit. The ups and downs of raw sugar prob- 
ably do it more harm than good. But it is so 
clearly to the interest of the Trusts to make such 
matters understood that it is reasonable to ex- 
pect they will do so when their negotiations have 
reached a certain point. H. J. Macnonatp, 

New York, Thursday evening, June 27, 1889, 





OVER THE PATHLESS OCEAN, 
Athwart vast continents traversed by mighty iron 
thoroughfares, many-armed like the fabled Briareus, 
myriads set forth daily to encounter the vicissitudes 
of travel, change of climate, unaccustomed food, and 
an atmosphere possibly miasmatic, yet with a calm 
confidence that their health will be preserved. When 
this confidence is based upon the possession of the 
supreme medicinal defence, Hostetter’s Stomach Bit- 
ters, it is indeed well founded, otherwise not. Brack- 
ish water, bad food, the wearying and other bad effects 
of railroad.jolting, sea-sickness, and nervousness, 
aggravated bya journey and its attendant discomforts, 
are shorn of their pernicious influence by this sterling 
alterative, pacifier, and compensating medicine, invalu- 
able for dyspepsia, feebleness, nervousness, constipa- 
tion, malarial disorders, rheumatism, and kidney com- 
plaints.—[{Adv.} : 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 


she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave Rad Castoria.— 


[Adv.]} 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[Adv.} 





“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” . 
ue Gerat Pai Revirve : 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrheea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns,Scalds,Cramps,and B:uises,25e.a bottle.-{ Adv. } 





CORNELL’S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 cents. 
All Druggists, or P. O. Box 2148, New York.—[Adv.} 





No buffet should be without a bottle of Ancostura 
Birrxrs, the South American appetizer.—{Adv.} 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





Canxer in the month can be cured only by expel- 
ling the poisonous humor from the system. To do 
this effectually gains the persistent use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla, together with a generous diet. 
One dollar a bottle. Six for $5. Begin at 
once. —[{Adv.] 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
Front Cover Page, per line, each insertion........$17 


Back Cover Page, per line, each insertion........ 150 
Second Cover Page, per line, each insertion...... 125 
Third Cover Page, per line, each insertion....... 100 


Special Reading Notices, per line, each insertion. 2 00 


Closes Thureday at 9 A.M. 
Discount—on 6 insertions, within one year, of the 


GAME BPACE..02.csccccccccsceecs. Wn 
me ** 13 insertions, within one year, of the 
GAME SINCD se oo 0s cin vedessccesscs % 
= “*-26 insertions, within one year, of the 
GATE. SPAOO. .000.ccceccerccesces 20% 
os ‘** 52 insertions, within one year, of the 
SAMAO GPACG.oo0n. ices sscoveceses 25% 


“4 . “250 lines, 10%.—500 li~ca, 15%.—750 lines 
20%.—1000 lines, 25%. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








